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PREFACE. 






Numerous descriptive accounts of 
Scotland have lately been published ; 
much, however, remains still unknown. 
*X Many beautiful, romantic, , sublime 
\^ and picturesque scenes have never yet 
^ been honored with the delighted gaze 
of the southern traveller ; and some 
interesting traits of national character, 
and the diverse effects of local marf- 
hers will long be discovered by the 
curious observer, who has learned to 
survey the manners **nd morals of 
man. t That I should venture to in- 
crease the numbeiLof such works, and 

contribute my iriile to' '&e J general 

: j • afi - 
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stock of knowledge al read y .possessed 
respecting Scotland, may, in part, be 
ascribed to the very favourable recep- 
tion of my remarks on some of the 
counties in England and South Wales, 
made during successive " Summer Ex- 
cursions," and to the salutary effect 
•which* I am willing to hope, has at- 
tended some of those remarks. 

. Men, perhaps" through courtesy, 
have ascribed' to the female impres- 
sions of national manners and moral 
character, an acuteness, accuracy, and 
justness* which have in vain been 
looked for in more metaphysical rea- 
sonings. From this .circumstance I 
have frankly and candidly expressed 
njy opinions and feelings, as they spon- 
taneously arose on the $pot whence 
they were written. That many of 
these opinions may please some and 
offend others, I am wdl aware ; but 
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as^tbey aret all fqujided in truths J 
claim no peculiar merit in being their 
herald ; , aod : should they wound tbg 
feelings of any individual, I can only 
regret t;he circumstance without feel- 
ing responsible, for the effect. 

Not much more than a century ago^ 
Scotland was considered by the Eng- 
lish a&.beiqg only partially civilized ft 
the violence of the early reformer? 
, waa» still re/nembered f a^s if n)ore allied • 
to savage, than to social morality. 
Latterly,.. however* jf it has. not re- 
jceived adequate respect from others 
which I am far from affirming, it has 
done ample justice to itself, in the N 
number, merit, apd universal influence 
of the great characters which it has 
produced., and is s.till producing. In 
thia respect, considering its very limited 
population, it may challenge compa- 
rison with any. other nation. Scots- 
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men, whether invidiously ^designated 
as adventurers, or more justly as prac- 
tical moralists, by their intrepid spirit 
of adventure, perseverance, suavity, 
and inflexible integrity, have extended 
civilization and humanity over the 
vast empire of Russia ; have imparted 
to the Americans all they possess of 
moral honesty and civilization, and 
have in almost every country on 
earth, given examples of probity, in- 
dustry, and knowledge, while their 
poets, historians, and philosophers have 
amused, instructed, and enlightened 
the higher ranks in every civilized 
nation. 

Tt will not, I think, be doubted, that 
the country which has given birth and 
education to so many distinguished 
characters, whether in the capacity of . 
merchants or statesmen, philosophers, 
divines, poets or professors of polite 
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literature, must present " a quarry to 
the busy mind/' which may be un- 
wisely neglected, but cannot be too 
assiduously explored. It is not indeed 
necessary to transfer, lik$ certain su- 
perstitious religionists, our respect for 
great men to the inanimate objects 
which surrounded them ; but it may 
not be unworthy of philosophical in- 
quiry to investigate how far local man- 
ners, ragged mountains and peculiar 
scenery, may have contributed to the 
formation and final deveiopement of 
those powers which have afterward* 
affected distant nations, and been the 
glory and delight of their own. It 
must, I repeat, be interesting to in- 
quire what external objects, or what re- 
ligious or moral principle could gene* 
rate such an univeral and persevering 
spirit of adventure combined with such : 
a- rigorous sentiment of moral justice ; 
what circumstances could teach meek- 
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ness to a people replete with conscious 
bat iu>ble pride, or make persons natu-i 
rally robust and irritablfe, patient and 
mild? 

" The human mind, it has always beeij 
admitted, like the body, derives most 
ef its character from the discipline and 
food which it has received, although 
both mind and body, no doubt,poew8S 
something radical from source* " he* 
yond the reach of human ken." The cut* 
tare therefore of the mind, has justly 
become one of the most important stoi* 
dies of man; as facts must be the 
only secure basis of such a study, it 
follows that observations on the popu- 
lar manners and principles of different 
countries can never be too much diver- 
sified, never be superfluous or useless, 
provided the observer is not previously 
vitiated in taste or principle. Tire 
simple and unaffected observations 
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therefor cwtei&ed ro^the folio wiag 
letfer** may, i% >&• hoped, be received 
amoBg th* woj4s, vhefo<?£ a practical 
knowledge of men end majinera may 
be. improved by a doroparisoik with 
difletfmt e>bpt rve)3» 

It ip naceseery, however, t<? add 
#€gne general ianu*rks_ here, which 
cqaJd /¥#. with so .much, propriety be 
49f J^dtrad- ja any of . my letters. It .© 
a&W p^optr tbat, I should distinctly 
•a*$?rt my cJairps to^ pcrbapa,* A*#feer 
d#g$eje of impartiality X\mn full?; to the 
J$f o£viro*t~tQtirote tbrougb S«Qlkn4 
I'hati^atipwftl or ffrthe* Urcai , p«aji»- 
diqe* dp esfLst* *w ore can beignojaiite; 
$B(lp*ri»p*5 «Pi#ide«in# &<* £nai2jty.4f 
buipfl^ WW** it Wk.nftt, Mv«*iiibk;d> 
j^eKjtl^jntptolfaWJiteW ifotW.pnesfiift 
.^tg^ ^ ci^i»^§n».: J£-tb» yet adcr 
JWM\W*A**S daattap produced the 
# M^fi?kjf ; ©f tbft ^otteki&ndei/ 
as 
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and this again the other poems by the 
same author, it ought not to be has- 
tily stigmatized or denounced lis one 
of the direst curses of civil society. 
.Friends, it will readily be admitted, 
are much more likely to speak the 
truth of friends, and to describe them 
justly, than enemies are of enemies ; 
the representations of the former are 
generally beneficial to society, while 
those of the latter are as uniformly in- 
jurious. In proportion also as local 
attachments are strong, so are the pre- 
judices ^gainst other parts. Sftnie- 
titpes, indeed, these prepossessions be- 
tray great weakness; such, for in- 
stance, as those of Certain effeminate 
cockneys, who formerly visited Scot* 
fend, and because they sdt^ sdmte >f 
the lower classes so robust as to be 
able to walk and even perform jour- 
neys, without either Stockings or shoei, 
(a circumstance not uncommon in 
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many other countries) did not hesitate 
to depreciate the taiebts and moral 
character of the people, and to hold 
up, as they thought, the whole nation 
to derision and contempt. This weak- 
ness is now nearly banished ; and, in 
general, mutual intercourse and more 
extended observation, have taught all 
men the folly of considering every di- 
versity or peculiarity of local manners 
or customs, as infallible marks of na- 
tional or personal inferiority • It would, 
indeed, perplex the affected champions 
of city luxuries to determine in what 
the bare-foot peasants of Scotland ace 
inferior in either mental or physi^ 
powers, in talents, sobriety, honesty, 
or mechanical skill, to the nail-shod 
peases of England ; on the contrary, 
it would be easy to shew their superigr 
agility, apd indefatigability, in almost 
eyery branch of industry. Citizens 
have batf their prejudice? as . wqli/ 
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as peasants ; and the people of one 
country have been prepossessed against 
those of another ; it follows therefore, 
that impartiality is likely to be the lot 
of those whom concurring circum- 
stances have fortunately removed be* 
y6nd the sphere of such contracting 
bias; Hence I must be allowed the 
negative merit of impartiality, incon- 
sequence of my owing to Scotland the 
acwcfentof my birth-place, and to Eng-j 
kind that of my education ; fheutwa 
primary causes of local prejudice betag* 
thus counterbalanced. * . ! j 

' - ' • ■ . . ' • * 

•■ Scotland^ however,* has tomny dther* 
elkims to our attention : the high moral? 
character of its inhabitants is hnxwe*** 
sally allowed* Were I permitted «t^ 
haaard a conjecture, derived* vattfcr< 
from irtduction than observation, ' I 
should say that the very general study* 
of metaphysical writings*, and th^ prac- 



tice. of abstract ieksomigz :lm 7 Q dif* 
fused more just notions of the mtvm 
and tuum, of practical justice through- 
out Scotland, than are to be found in 
other countries. Very few respectablft 
tradesmen, or even: mechanics* m that 
cbimfcry, are wbo^^imiaQqaaiiftted witb 
thsrfteetrinp of ideas a«d: of the inteiiee- 
tuaLfaculta&a o£ man* Often, indeed, 
the»pripit diisdourjses of their clergymen 
abound in .alli^qna^ tsriflv widTappli-i 
odtioaa, ^hiah; can;*f>n!y bfc ew*pra* 
bended by thrift* •whft' inv^.-vead theft 
p&putai »e£«f&yacab^ 
th£ eiwaiess:of»trovar^^ipmpf;4?rtt 

neeroidty* .tewfc wrgr tfsieriajly qoitfrij 
tatscktaidi8ta*Ma*fe f«r metptjjbysi^ij 
subtleties, mbkk* aided b#a fimd x o£nw 
tim gaqd idnie,:ha^e fw^ii^ely,iea4W 
to the- improwefWHt ef 1 H^^kk<toeat^ 
aqdhMfc, aa^in *ome tfthet- «tfu&|riefc 
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to the extension of unprincipled chica- 
nery. 

_ So much for their intellectual attain* 
ments and morality. Their religion 
presents another feature, and should 
always be considered as the principle 
most influential on the mind and heart: 
The mode of public worship, in the 
church of Scotland, a* I have repeat* 
edly observed, must «be acknowledged 
to have but little nnfiuedce on the 
feelings, and is almost wholly addressed 
to the judgment, i A k>ng> and &oou> 
times incoherent or tautological dis- 
course, caikd a prayei?, to which the 
people listen only to ciitki$e> follouftd 
by a dry, but perhap? learned and 
highly ingenious discussion of some 
verse of scripture, cannot be produc- 
tive of very arde»t devotional feeling* 
of the heart. The language of scrip* 



tare must always be more impressive* 
and better adapted to inspire reverence 
and devotion in all those who believfe 
in revelation, than the sentiments of 
men ; and, contrary to the generally 
received opinions in Sc^dand^ the pub- 
lic worship bf the church of England 
is uhderiiably better fitted to onr mixt 
natafe t>( reasoning ami feeling beings, 
"fhari that of r the church of Scotland, 
^which can only engage the former of 
these faculties 

* The itoeffibacy, indeed) of the system 
«f worshipping Odd by ptoxy, or rather 
af criticising the speakter, instead ejf 
offering tip grateful ackrtowledgtneitffe 
^tb the Deity, ckn only be ^bante** 
balanced by the superior regularity and 
ferVe*f ef fruity worships which* -I 
mttst own, is much more prevalent m 
Sbotland than in 'Etiglaftd. > In the 
latter country, indeed, it is to be 



jetted, tMtti&. worthy r&f. the majority 
of the people i& cpnfiaad t&- the, short 
iam spent in church pn Sii&day ; in 
the, former it is vjery general, a$, k^st 
once every day. Jt i& this,, dpubtjlesf* 
which atones fof the co^r wise ai&ttowr 
Judged inadequacy of-th^^^tfariait 
.mode of public worship, tP whiph.the 
f mofl de?ide4 ,di^eia,te**..ift J^qgfofid 
^vp'fo&nd}it.pwess»¥jf :: tQ afldfjspine- 

ffchro&fropi'. the <m*m of tfcq.chu*eJv«£ 

England. e *, j; -.^; . ;♦ 

.wJM*. ▼tortfeiwf. Pwm& .;*WJ be 

^iW*6Wftrs>)i^ : ^bich jnwj^, a .<pQsr , 

;ft*\dfet*r, dewfed by^fl wdfer- 
$n#h*; J*HH*st ^^a^wflf^^iftwe^ 

|hat ii\.Scotl^nd tfteftAfft rtft > m«^e^ 
& HMbW/pf the giMpd, ¥f^9f4iwl>argp 
tbeif sacred ' du$e% by pio^y I N$ 
njaa *olgmflly 'wfiMs P V4JMfpnptae4 
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the cure of souls, without ajctu^Uy an^ 
faithfully fulfilling it in person to. the 
best of bis abilities. The exemplary 
accuracy and punctuality of. the clergy 
in the regular discharge . of theif 
ministerial duties, necessarily produce 
corresponding effects on. the ..people, 
Clergymen " practise what they 
preach," and cdnseqiieiuly have sin- 
cere, zealous, virtuous, and prudent 
followers. The monster, indeed, galled 
a- " clerical sportsman/ * i» » thing 
wholly unknown in Scotlaad ; neither. 

. * Iwn ajw«ro that some reflections on this subject, 
in my "* Sumner Excursions," have offended ceitaiu 
persons-: I am sorry for it; and although I do not 
regret having made the remarks, I lament that their 
truth should have given them ao much poignancy. 
But ^ 

w Let roe see wherein 
• My tongue hath w'rotig'd htm ; if it do him- right* 
Then be hath wrong d himself; if ht*be ftte, ^ 
Why, then my taxing, like % wild goose, flies • 
Unclaimed of any one." . • « . 
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the presbyterian nor episcopalian 
church in that country has ever expe- 
rienced such a disgrace. To the admi- 
rable characters of the latter, I am 
happy in this opportunity of bearing 
my testimony ; and believe, that in 
point of learning, taletot, piety, and 

r 

Without extravagantly indulging in the fashionable 
sentiment of " humanity to brutes/' I must own thai 
I can never contemplate a '•' clerical sportsman '* 
but^with horror. It ought not to be expected that 
clergyfaesj may be perfect, but U is surely not too 
much to require their exemption from all artificial 
depravity, and the most refined cruelty. The lamb 
knows not the arm which is raised to slay it, but the 
tirnid inhabitant of the mead and grove dies ten thou* 
sand deaths in seeking to escape from its merciless 
pursuer. That any rational being! professing le 
teach the religion of Jesus Christ, could not only 
find omtsewevt in the infliction of such wanton tor- 
ture, but also tear the skin off one of the most noble 
animals by driving him, in order to witness more. 
nearly the dying agonies of oneof God'* creatures* 
would indeed appear incredible in this enlightened 
age* If the beasts of the field were made for the ums 
of man, the latter surely was not made only to Car- 
ture tbera. 
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virtue, the episcopalian clergymen of 
Scotland ate equal to thcjse . of aay 
other country, and do honor to humaa 
nature. The recent arid laudable ef- 
forts made iri England to raise a fund 
to insure their comfortable indepen- 
dence deserve every applause and 
support. 

Before I conclude these preliminary 
observations on the peculiar manners 
and customs of Scotland, it is proper 
that T should' say something; of my own 
sex. Trt the course of mf 'Letters I 
have incidentally remarked their gene- 
rally domestic character and native 
good sense. That their manners are 
less frivolous than those of the votaries 
of fashion, south of the Tweed, must 
be generally admitted. Useful know- 
ledge is their primary object ; mere 
amusement is always a subordinate 
consideration; and whether from the 
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influence of .more cultivated aqd qctive 
minds, or the proverbial epithet ,qjf 
" devjl'^ book$," i<t* i.s .certain t tijsit 
Scots women (at least in Scotland) are 
very rarely, engaged in £ard -flaying, 
either for the sake of enriqhing them* 
selves at the expence of those whom 
they call their friends, or for " killing 
time/' Hence it is that " the feast 
of reason qn,d flqw of soul", at parties, 
are much more, general in Scotland 
'than in ^ngland. The public taste, 
indeed, of both sexes, is fastidious and 
intellectual •,, all trifles ipiwt possess a 
portion of rationality, before they can 
amuse. " Fat contented ignQrance" 
is almost unknown : bufrif there be less 
of laugjfiiog cqntentmept> as "-mere 
goofl nature i$ a-,fopV' J,here is also 
more steady and. ardent friendship. 
Of their hospitality it 19 superfluous to 
speak; of their zeal tp ^rvp .theJK 
'friends, those - who. koaw- them mil 
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always bear testimony. There is, per- 
haps, no other country in Europe so 
capable in every respect to evince 
the improvements and improvability of 
social existence, and none which pro- 
mises more progressive melioration 
during future ages. 

I have now only to express, in general 
terms, my sense of obligation to the 
numerous eminent characters, who 
have kindly furnished me with authentic 
and original information relative to 
their respective countries. Could I 
here return them thanks individually, 
and by name, without wounding their 
delicacy, it would give a value and 
importance to my Letters, which they 
cannot otherwise be expected to obtain; 
but, I trust, they will accept this brief 
acknowledgment, as on account of 
the former consideration, I forego the 
latter. 
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LETTER L 

TO THE COUNTESS OF WINTERTON. 

Dear Madam, Leicester, June 4th, 1810. 

After a pause of a year in my correspond > 
dence you permit me the honor of again 
renewing it with your Ladyship. I am 
the more prompted to do so, from the flat- 
tering success which has attended my 
former excursions ; yet, proud as I feel 
of the support givpn to the work, it js not 
without a degree of timidity I venture on 
my present plan, wherein many difficulties 
are to be encountered, in going over, 
ground so often passed before me. The 
trial, however, lam tempted to make, 
from the persuasion that a vigilant eye 
will always meet with some new objects 
vol. i. B 
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which have escaped preceding observers \ 
and industry, at, lepst* on my part, shall 
not be wanting to discover them. 

The first object between London and 
Northampton Svhich engaged my atten- 
tion, was the spirje of Olney church, in the 
small town distinguished as being the re- 
sidence of Cowper, where so many years 
were spent in "communion sweet," do-, 
mesticated with Mrs. Unwin. This rural 
spot seemed to be well fitted for the in* 
diligence of his poetical' genius. Nor- 
thampton i$ neat, regularly built, and 
well paved; it is agreeably situated on 
the river OSFift or Nine, over which are 
tvo bridges* The church of All Saints 
stands in the centre of the town 5 its front 
ia supported by Ionic pillars, with a noble 
statue of King Charles the Second-— 
The interior is very handsome ; on each 
side the altar are the figures of Mosee 
apd Aaron, finely pointed by Sir <5bdfrey 
Snellen 

The church of St. Sepulchre is of a 
circular form* and supposed to have beea 
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built by the Knights Templars, from a 
model of that erected aver the Hoi/ 
Temple at Jerusalem ; by others it is be- 
lieved to have been a Jewish synagogue. 

An old house was pointed out to me 
as the residence of Pamela, the heroine 
of Richardson's novel ; on the genuine 
history of this female he founded a work 
which first introduced that species of 
writing. He may justly be called the 
Shakespeare of Romance* 

The road this evening from North- 
axnpton to Leicester was beautiful. Every 
object was pastoral and lovely ; the very 
hedges breathed perfume from the blos- 
soms of the hawthorn. The meads of 
the brightest verdure were whitened with 
flocks, and their lambkins were gambol- 
ing beside them ; while every grove was 
rendered vocal by the songs of night- 
ingales innumerable, and 



•The moori, 



Rising in cloudless majesty, at length, 
A parent queen, unvcil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw/ 9 
B2 
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Who is there, possessed of a reflecting 
mind, that can possibly contemplate the 
beautiful works of creation, and not be 
filled with adoration and gratitude ? For 
my own part, when I gaze upon all these 
beauteous things, I" feel as it were ele- 
vated above myself. The sublime in na- 
ture excites wonder and awe, but it is 
the soft tranquillity of a summer's even- 
ing, which diffuses a happy susceptibility 
to the feelings, and harmonizes the mind. 

The situation of Leicester is low and 
flat, and the country very uninteresting; 
but it is large, populous, and abounding 
with antiquities. It is said to have been 
built by King Lear, who also built a 
temple to Janus, in which he was in- 
terred ; but the tradition appears to me 
by no means authentic. It has more than 
once been burnt; its walls were so im- 
pregnable as to resist every siege, and 
3till manifest strength and antiquity. 
Nothing remains of the castle except its 
massy gates, and the hall, now convert- 
ed into a modern building, where the 
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sessions are held. The church of St. 
Mary, of fine architecture crowned with 
a noble spire, stands within the walls of 
the castle, as does the infirmary.. Ad- 
joining to the church of St. Nicholas are 
the remains of a singular wall called the 
Jerwry wall, built of rag stone and Roman 
bricks, with curious chasms, in which 
are plainly discernible the forms of large 
ovens. Several traditions are related 
respecting these walls, from the circum- 
stance of Leicester being supposed the 
first place where a law was made for de- 
stroying heretics, and that these ovens 
were heated for the barbarous purpose of 
sacrificing such unfortunate victims. This 
tradition is no doubt fabulous, and it is 
more probable that they were used by the 
Romans, who offered up oxen, as many 
bones have been found scattered about 
the walls. * 

* " The Jewry wall is a ruin of three lar^e archei 
with three lesser ones within them, 'and' three like 
notches ; the wall one yard and a half thick, consist- 
ing of hvc rows of stones., and three of brick alter- 
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In Friar's Lane, a house, now convert- 
ed into a secondary inn, called the 
Blue Boar, was shewn me, where King 
Richard the Third slept the night previous 
to the battle of Bosworth. This short- 
lived king was buried in the church of 
Grey Friars. His coffin, it is said, was con- 
verted into a trough for horses to drink 
out of at the White Horse inn ; a part of 
it is still preserved. 

In the old abbey, which is now a com* 
plete ruin, died Cardinal Wolsey, whose 
" vaulting ambition o'erleaped itself;" and 
when the monks came out to receive 
him, he exclaimed, 

" O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among you* 
Give him a little earth for charity/' 

These holy men endeavoured to soothe 
the pangs of repentant remorse, and in 

nately. Human bones have been found thereabouts, 
which may have belonged to the adjoining church. 
Some suppose it part of the temple to Janus, others 
of a sepulchre, others of a synagogue."-* C a m&«k. 
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.• 

this sanctuary the Iproud cardinal termi- 
nated his earthly career alike unpitied 
and unlamented. 

It has been said by some writers, that 
he had swallowed poison. But according 
to the Rev. Dr. Beddoes' account of the 
cardinal, it does not appear to be the 
case ; who relates : " While he was one 
day at dinner with the Earl of Shrews- 
bury at Sheffield, he complained of a 
sudden extraordinary coldness in his sto- 
mach. If there was any foul play done 
him, there is more reason to suspect it 
from those who were charged with the 
custody of him, than from any attempt 
he made upon his life. His behaviour, 
from the time of his going into the north, 
has been confessedly pious, and suitable 
to his high character and station in the 
church. When his body, after he was 
dead, lay publicly exposed, with his face* 
uncovered, at Leicester, and the mayor 
^~and aldermen, to prevent false reports 
of his being alive, toQk a formal view of 
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him, there appeared no symptoms of his 
being poisoned." 

I have the honor to remain, 
Your Ladyship's 
respectful and obedient Servant, 
E. I. S. 
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LETTER II. 



Ashbourne, June 17* 

The approach from Leicester to Ash- 
bourne, on descending the hill, is very 
pretty. The town lies in a rich and fer- 
tile valley, watered by the Dove; the 
sloping meadows are grouped with fine 
trees, and the whole is bounded by the 
Derbyshire hills. At the termination of 
this neat town there is a broad gravel 
walk, shaded by tall limes, leading into 
the church-yard. 

In the vicinity of Ashbourne is' the 
seat of Sir Brooke Boothby, some years 
deserted by him, although a most desi- 
rable residence, from . the melancholy 
event of the death of an only (laugh- . 
ter. 

Such are the sad vicissitudes, of life, 
B 3 * 
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that what makes up the sum of all its 
joys, makes up the sum of all its sor- 
rows, and there, " where he had garnered 
up Ms heart" as he pathetically expresses 
it in the epitaph on his child, " the wreck 
was total. 99 Ashbourne Hall has not 
been inhabited by Sir Brooke and his 
Lady for these nineteen years, and this 
elegant mansion wears, with its sur* 
rounding pleasure-grounds, an appear* 
ance of the most mournful desolation. 
Some fine paintings still adorn a few of 
the rooms. 

The monument erected in the church 
to Miss Boothby is worthy of observa- 
tion : The sculptor was Banks ; an ele» 
gant figure of a little girl is extended on 
a cushion, placed on a bier, and the se- 
renity of the countenance seems that of 
a deeping angel. The following touch- 
ing inscriptions are written by the dis- 
consolate frther. 

" Tq Penelope, OQly child of Sir Brooke Boothby, 
siid Dame Susanna Boothby. She was in form and 
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intellect moat exquisite. The unfortunate parent 
ventured their alt on this flur bark, and the Wreck 
was total." 

Above this inscription are these 
words :— 

«• I was not in Safety, neither had I rest, and the 
trouble came." 

My stay here was prolonged on pttr* 
f>ote to visit Devedale. It is situated 
in a sequestered part of the country* 
five miles hence, out of the irtain road; 
As I proceeded through the embowered 
fane that leads to it, from ah open- 
teg in the trees, the truncated form 
6f Thorp Cloud presented itself. The 
♦ntrancd into the dale Was not to Magni- 
ficent as I expected ; but advancing, it 
improved in grandeur. The first rock 
pointed out to me on the right was called 
JBaek Moor, and is certainly the highest* 
Bunster is next in succession. Thes4 
are of grey stdng and naked to theit 
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summits. On the opposite side the rocks 
.take more grotesque and shapeless forms, 
and are covered with lichens, ash, yew, 
and wild pear trees. Many of these 
rocfcs are of pyramidal and spiral shapes, 
and have names characteristic of the 
whimsical figures they assume. The 
one facing Bunster is named the Lion's 
Den j others, from their conical appear- 
&nQp %[ th$ < Sugar Loaves. Not far re- 
rnoved, qq a very elevated spot, is T/te 
Lovpr's . Leap. Lessington spires, and 
Dovedale church are the most striking 
of these,. singular objects. The rude 
arch leading to Reynard's Hall, is an 
almost perpendicular ascent, and pre-; 
sents the entrance into the cave, where, 
there is a sort of kitchen of an oblong 
shape, resting upon arches. 

What adds considerably. to the beauty; 
of the dale is its crystal stream, (for it i* 
so narrow it scarcely merits the name of 
a river) which bubbles at the foot of thQ 
rock. Near the end of the dale are two 
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heavy pillars called the Needles* or 
PeckerePs and Mary's Tower. On the 
corner of one of the rocks is ST square 
stone called, " My Lady's Sniiff-box" 
which is succeeded by other rocks, and 
close the dale, named Jacjcson's Bower 
and Bowling-green, the Pack Saddle and 
Captain's Hall. Many whimsical tradi- 
tions are annexed to thisvplace ; but 
they have been so often told* I forbear to 
repeat .them. . 

, Returning from the dale, the scenery 
is more sublime thau upon entering. Tq 
say to your Ladyship that I was not gra- 
tified with, the romantic beauty of Dove- 
dale, would: be ti> declare my own want 
of ta?tef ; but the views are on a too con* 
tjractod scale; and were the colour of 
the rocks more varied, the effect would 
be more striking to the spectator. 

I would advise all persons who yijsit 
Dovedale to return by the way of Oaki 
over, ev«n should they not intend to see 
thehouse andgrounds. The road; inevery 
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direction, is extremely picturesque- This 
part of Derbyshire is happily diversified 
with hill and dale, and beautifully skirted 
with woodlands. The house at Oak* 
over is at present uninhabited, and fe 
under repair. My attraction there was 
to see Raphael's .celebrated picture of 
the Holy Family. The figured are ani- 
mated, and replete with expression. 
The countenance of the virgin beam! 
with heavenly sweetness: yet I must 
confess to your Ladyship, that I was 
even more pleased with the Baptism of 
our Saviour in the Wilderness, by Titian* 
The figure of our Saviour is exquisitely 
painted ; and St. John is most happily 
delineated. There are likewise other 
pictures by Rubens ; the most striking i* 
that of the angel appearing to the three 
women in the garden. A tine head of 
St Paul is worthy of admiration. At 
Ham I was shewn ift the grounds the 
•pot where Congreve wrote one of hit 
plays. This neighbourhood seems to 
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have been the favourite of the Muses. 
Although Dr. Darwin cannot be classed 
amongst great poets, yet he had his ad- 
mirers, and often visited Ashbourne, 
where his daughters at present reside. 
His botanical taste was the means of in- 
troducing him to Rousseau, when he 
visited this part of England. 
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LETTER III. 



Lancaster, June 25. 

After spending aweek with my friends 
at Stand Hall, I travelled by easy stages 
to this place, through a country possessed 
of neither pretty villages nor much diver- 
sity of scenery to recommend it. The 
houses are built of a dingy coloured red 
brick, with slated roofs, and have a heavy 
appearance. 

From Chorley to Preston, along the 
banks of the Yarrow, there are extensive 
bleaching grounds. The village of Wal- 
ton le Dale, on the banks of the Ribble, 
is very picturesque, from itschurchbeing 
seated on a high bank clothed with trees, 
with a handsome stone bridge thrown 
over the river. 
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Preston is large, populous, and re- 
spectable in appearance. It is a very old 
town, and holds a jubilee, or guild, once 
every twenty years. On the first day of 
the guild, the mayor proceeds with the 
officers, regalia, &c. to the church, at- 
tended by the different trades, and gen- 
tlemen, and on the second day the ladies 
parade the streets, attended as before. 
The following is the manner in which 
they proceed through the streets : Tan* 
ners, woolcombers and weavers, cord- 
wainers, carpenters, butchers, vintners, 
tailors, skinners and glovers, smiths, 
.mercers and drapers corporation, gen- 
tlemen. 

At the last guild, the present Countess 
of Derby, Lady Stanley, and several 
other ladies of distinction walked in the 
procession. 

The jubilee lasts for three weeks, dur- 
ing which period all sorts of public diver- 
sions are carried on. 

A short account of the Guild Mer- 
chant of Preston is given in an historical 
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sketch of the guild published in the year 
1762*. 

Few places possess the advantages of a 
grander approach than Lancaster. The 

• Charles lid, by his royal charter in the 36th 
year of his reign, did grant and confirm to the 
mayor, &c. That the borough of Preston was and 
should be an antient and free borough, and did aho 
Yatify all the rights, privileges, &c. that bad beta 
before granted - by his royal predecessors, and did 
likewise confirm to the said mayor, burgesses, he. 
that they and their successors should have a Guild 
Merchant. 

flenry lid, Duke of Normandy, did grant by his 
royal charter, that the town of Preston should befe 
•free borough, and that the burgesses should have* 
Guild Merchant with all the liberties and free cus- 
toms appertaining thereto, and that they should pan 
throughout all his dominions with all their merchan- 
dises, buying, selling, and trading peaceably and 
freely ; and that they should be free from toll, pas- 
sage, &c. Tie free burgesses have obtained from 
many succeeding kings and queens several royal 
grants in support of their former privileges. 

A proclamation is made at the obelisk upon the 
public market day a fortnight before the opening of 
the Guild, and notice given to all the free burgesses, 
as well inhabitants as foreigners, to make their repair 
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church and castle are seated on a lofty 
eminence, and rise majestically above 
the town, which spreads along the foot 
of the hill. The river Seine wanders 
through a rich valley, agreeably wooded, 
and its green pastures form a pleasing 
contrast to the bold ridge of mountains;, 
and the Irish sea, which bound the land- 
scape. St. Mary's church, contiguous to 
the castle, is a large Gothic structure. 
There are few antiquities remaining, ex- 
cept some grotesque figures on the turn* 
-up seats, and the carved work in the 
firont of the chancel aod vestry, said to 

by themselves or their proxies. Notice U also given 
to all burgesses claiming any franchises cither by an- 
cestry or otherwise, to claim the same; and that 
they should then be made acquainted with such acts 
or ordinance* as should be thought fit to be added, 
altered, abrogated, or confirmed by the mayor, ste- 
wards, &c. At the Guild, such bye laws are made 
for the future government of the borough as are 
thought'necessary, and the Guild was granted for 
that purpose more than trading, &c. The mayor 
nod stewards admit such other persons to be burget- 
sn at the mayor wishes* 
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be executed when this church belonged 
to the abbey of St. Martin de Seez, of 
Normandy. 

This church contains several monu- 
ments ; the finest one is of Sir Samuel 
Eyre. He was one of the judges of the 
King's Bench in the reign of King Wil- 
liam. Above the monument is a bust of 
Sir Samuel.^ 

The castle spreads over a wide extent 
of ground ; and on entering the great 
gate into a wide court, it is striking and 
noble. To see so many men, who, for 
debt, have become prisoners, walking 
freely to and fro in the court, enjoying 
such fine air, is certainly a circumstance 
grateful to every feeling mind in perceiv- 
ing the melancholy of their situation thus 
rendered as little injurious as possible, 
The cells of the felons are all, like those 
in Gloucester, separate. They are built 
entirely of stone, and are clean and 
wholesome. Here no prisoner is per- 
mitted to spend his time in idleness, 
which leads to most of the vices in soci- 
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ety. Habits of industry afford no leisure 
for the indulgence of bad propensities ; 
and for want of time to do or to medi- 
tate evil, even vicious inclinations may 
be checked in their infancy;, and the 
father of many a family preserved from 
a premature and disgraceful period to his 
existence. There are apartments allotted 
for weaving, where I saw the prisoners 
employed ; and the gentleman who con- 
ducted me through the prison, observed 
that many of the prisoners confined for 
petty offences, when liberated, after- 
wards became industrious and useful 
members of society. Oh ! illustrious and 
immortal Howard ! it is to thee, that so 
many of our fellow-creatures owe not 
merely the. perservation of life, but the 
blessing of good air, clean cells, and, 
such comforts as those formerly immured 
within the walls of a prison were depriv- 
ed of. 
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There are two very large apartments' 
called the time-rooms, where prisoner? 
for small offences are permitted to coot 
their victuals, and to be together. The 
chapel is very neat, and the justice haH 
handsome. A convenient trap-door leads* 
to a subterraneous passage, through 
which the prisoner is conducted to the 
bar. 

Agricola is said to have occupied the 
eminence where the castle at present 
stands, in the summer of his second 
campaign ; and there guarded the passes 
of the river, while he with his army pro- 
ceeded to Furness. 

The gateway over this fine Gothic edi- 
fice is said to have been built by King' 
Edward the Third, or his son: John of 
Gaimt *. 

* On a shield; on one side of the tower, the arms 
of France are semi-quartered with those of England; 
on the other side, the same with a label ermine of 
three points, the distinction of John o' Gaunt. Ed- 
ward the Third was the first of our kings who quar- 
tered England and France on a shield. 
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The gateway consists of two large octagonal towers, 
connected by a curtain; over which is an opening 
for a portcullis ; the entrance is defended by over- 
hanging battlements, supported by a triple range of 
corbels, cut in form of boultins, the intervals* pierced 
through from the descent of missiles* On each side 
there are two small turrets or watch towers ; over the 
gate is a niche, which probably once contained the 
statue of its founder. This tower is near sixty -six 
feet high. The lower part of the square tower, or 
citadel, on the north side, commonly called Lungess 
tower, is supposed by some antiquaries to be of Saxon 
architecture; this tower is seventy-eight feet high, 
and the turret of which, John o' Gaunt's chair, is 
ten feet higher, and commands a view of the Irish 
sea, the Cumberland and Westmoreland hills, the 
sands in Morecambe bay, and the adjacent country. 
This tower has on some occasion been half demo* 
lished; the original windows are small and round 
headed, and are ornamented on each side with plain 
short pillars. 

Of the five old towers of the present castle, vis. 
the gateway, the dungeon, Hadrian's, the large 
. square tower or citadel, commonly called Lungess, 
and the we IK tower, are ascribed to the Romans. 

The small square tower on the south side of the 
castle, called the dungeen-tower, is said to be the 
oldest. The ditch is generally supposed to have been 
made by order of the emperor Hadrian, about 
A. D. 124, but it is mtst probable that it was made at 
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the. time the Romans first established a garrison here. 
One round tower, similar to Hadrian's, has been taken 
down to make room for the new erection ; it has been 
supposed by some that there have been seven of 
these round towers, and that the form of the castle 
was then a polygon. Jt is asserted by some writers 
that, A. D. 305, Constsntius Chlorus, the father of 
Constant! ne the Great, erected the square tower on 
the east side, named the well-tower, from its having 
a well within ; but it is more probable that its origin 
was not at so early a period.— History of Law- 
caster. 
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LETTER IV. 



The stage from Lancaster to Kendal: if 
more to my taste than ^ny I have 
hitherto travelled. Around Bolton the 
scenery assumes a magnificent aspect* 
The gentle hills of our southern region 
disappear, and the mountains spread 
along the sea coast with extreme gran* 
deur. They are not ranged in heavy 
masses, but swell one above another in 
varied and picturesque forms, until gra- 
dually receding, they fade and are 
lost in distance. The pastoral scenery 
of the valky was rich and agreeable. 

Kendal is prettily scattered at the foot 
ef steep hills, and consists of one street, 
a mile in length. The houses are all 
built of stone atod have blue slated roofs, 
which give it a pwtficulariy clean and 
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neat appearance. It has several manu- 
factories j the chief consist in woollen 
cloth, linsey, knit worsted stockings, 
flannels and serges. 

The river Ken or Kent, flows through 
a fertile valley. The ruin of the ancient 
castle is seated on the summit of a round 
hill, encompassed by a rude stone wall, 
and, its now half demolished tower dis- 
plays neither beauty nor grandeur. This 
castle is of great antiquity, but its foun- 
der is not known. It is distinguishable 
for having been the birth place <*f Catha- 
rine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, and 
afterwards wife of King Henry VIII. 
whom Pennant humorously observes, 
€C had the good fortune to descend to 
the grave with her head." At Water 
Crook, a mile from the town, on the 
borders of the Ken, altars, coins, and 
other antiquities have been found ; and 
Mr. Pennant further speaks of having 
seen the remains of a statue supposed 
of Bacchus or Silerms ; also an altar un- 
inscribed, but ornamented with beautl- 
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fill festttoiis: whence it appears the Ro* 
mans had a station here. ♦ 

To be so hear one of* the finest lakes 
in England and not be gratified .with a 
view of it, was a piece of self-denial I 
found impossible ; though it is a sort of 
presumption to attempt a description of 
Windermere, when both Mrs. Radclrff 
and Mr. Southey have done it so hap- 
pily. 

The more frequently the eye feasts on 
magnificent objects, and the more taste 
is gratified, the more fastidious they be* 
come, and something seems wanting to 
render' complete what the imagination 
has pictured. 

But of Windermere* all that the most 
creative fancy ckn forn* will prove very 
^sufficient, when the" sublimity of. its 
scenery bursts upon the view of the ex*. 
p^Ctant- traveller. I ! had some difficulty 
in arranging the best mode of seeing it 
to ad vtetage, $nd once thought of going 
hence to Ambleside and Lowood Innj 
near the head of the lake, but finding 
c2 
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Bow*** the shorter wa*e% I m* in- 
duced hap-hazard to **dec 4he thjatae 
to take me thfthec, and to proceed, as 
mev object* acme to invite me oh- I hs*d 
to oauH to regret »y arrangement: 
aad woutt advise every pereetn who 
Irishes to tarvre aU the grandeur of the 
lafce. tfr follow the same plan. The di* 
trace from Kendal to £owne*s is nine 
miles: I never journeyed in so wild 
a oautttry, H waa actually travelling 
through a nsgion of mountains; and 
a* one receded* another and another 
arose more huge and dark than the for- 
mer. There were no habitations except 
a few straggling shepherds huts, and the 
mountainous rocks breaking into a tbou- 
aqftd varied forms of the moot awful as« 
pect, were destitute of verdwe and, 
vegetation. 

About half a milt from the lake* on 
an extensive elevation,, the raagnifioeafc 
scenery: in aU its stately pride, at once 
un&lded iterff. 
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« . , ■ ^^^fhe raoutftainsTrtig* appear* 

Emergen I, and tb*ir broad backs uprear'd < m 

- into kb* Ctotwfc, thg* t*$>s as«en* tfo« skj^" 

Maroft. 

The dap vat ptcuMfttfy fhwMble i* 
display Wiadermere to advantage. Til* 
enormous raoufttaras to their very sutn- 
mits were unveiled* sad though the sua 
bad withdrawn itself yet the atmosphere 
was not gloomy, and there was a cktpg 
atscura thrown over every things The 
lake, clear as a mirror, spread it* 
toatta* ikr beyo&d where the eye could 
dtecero to beautify the scene. This lake 
is computed to be fifteen miles long, and 
from one to two mil«s r broad : it abounds 
with % variety of fine fish ; but is famous 
for char, which is found m the lakes of 
Lapland. Tltet of Windermore is of a par* 
ticwlar enquisit^ flavour. The peaceful 
village of Bowii^sa -ia strikingly pictu* 
resque, reposing in the., vale' on the>bor«- 
der of the lake, with its little white cot- 
tage*, embowered in trees, audita chutcU. 
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shaded by the more sombre green of 
yews. !. • r , • 

From the inn I took a boat to Belle 
Isle, Mr. Curwen's. It is properly 
named ; for this beautiful island has all 
<the tasteful embellishment of some of 
jthfc pleasing villas on the banks of the 
Thames. Walks are cut through a ver- 
dant lawn, adorned not only with a rich 
shrubbery, but tall and elegant trees 
form an inviting shade; This spot is 
happily contrasted with the wild gran* 
deur in all directions to be seen. * The 
house, which is a polygon, and stands on 
a gentle ascent, is built of stone ; op- - 
posite the front appears Bowness, with 
the small islets scattered on the lake. 
Cartmell Fell is on the highest points, 
and on the rich and cultivated borders 
of Windermere are to be seen the en- 
chanting villas of Colgarth, the bishop 
of LandafPs, Bralthay and Clapper- 
gate. 

The Amphitheatre Mountains.towards 
Ambleside, at the head of the lake, of 
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which Rydall is the most celebrated* 
terminates the scene. FurnessJFell, a 
perpendicular rock overhanging Belle 
Isle, is clothed from its summit to its 
base with fir-trees, all planted by Mr. 
Curwen. In the centre of thi^.rock is 
built an elegant, summer-house, called 
the Station. J again took the Jboat, and 
was rowed from. the island to another 
scene as varied and beautiful as the for* 
nier. The lake was so transparent, that 
at en fathopi deep I could see distinctly 
its pebb'y bot ora ; and the water was 
agree.by rppled by a gentle breeze 
which sprung p. 

Proceeding past St. Mary's Holme,* 
the Ferry-house, on the western shore, 
over which the enormous rocky jet of 
harness hangs in majestic gloom, I 
ascended through a sycaqiore grove on 
landing, towards the Station. It wa* 

* Otherwise called Lady Holme, is another lake 
on, this island, so denominated from a chape) built 
anciently thereon, and dedicated to the b listed Vir- 
gin* • 
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singularly beautiful in this wild spot* to, 
walk over a path where the rude frag*: 
ments of rocks were covered with a pro* 
fusion of the moat lovely flowers, in the 
greatest variety. There are two apart* 
ments in this summer-house, fitted up 
with much taste by Mr. Curwen, for hit- 
friends to regale in. The windows of 
this fkiry palace, of different coloured 
glass, en looking through them, present 
a- truly magical prospect. The lake, in 
ajl its magnificent scenery, first displays 
itself in the tender green of spring* 
next in the finely tints of summer $ th& 
rich glow of autumn ; and last of all, the 
ceW and cheerless aspect of winter, 
with the traces of snow on the rpoun* 
tains. 

The small inn of Bowness is most in- 
vitingly neat and clean. The cottages 
in the villages also, rather resemble 
those read of in romance than what are 
usually seen. Their white walls are 
covered with a profusion of roses hanging 
over the lattices, and the neat patting 
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gives admittance into pretty gardens, as 
profusely filled with a variety of flowers. 
All here is peaceful and rural beauty. 
There ate few spots where I could more 
agreeably spend a summer, and I assure 
your Ladyship that I left it with infinite 
regret 



'»< 



cs 
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LETTER V. 



Carlisle, 30th June. ' ' 

FnoMKendal to Penrith,a stage often 
miles, it was actually travelling 

" O'er moorlands and mountains, 
Rude, barren, and bare," 

the lands are so sterile, and not a tree to 
be seen until the noble woods of Lord 
Lonsdale's estate agreeably terminated 
the dreary prospect ; but advancing to- 
wards Penrith, the face of the country 
assumed a livelier aspect. 

Not far from Penrith is Arthur's round 
table. According to an old tradition, I 
find it was not peculiar to the reign of 
King Arthur, but was common in all the 
ages of chivalry ; and the proclaiming a 
tournament probably, with some pecu- 
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liar solemnities, ' was called holding a 
round table*. 

Penrith church-yard contains a curious 
monument to the memory of Sir Evan 
Cesarius, which is particularly described 
in Pennant. He was a itfan of gigantic 
size, and is said to have destroyed rob- 
bers and wild boars in Englewood forest. 
Three celebrated outlaws lived in this 
forest, rendered as famous for their ar* 
chery as Robin Hood. Percy distin- 
guishes them in one of his ballads called 

* " The great baron Rdger de Mortimer, having 
procured the- honor of knighthood to be conferred ,cn a 
his three sons -by King Edward the First, he, at his 
own cost,, caused a tournament to'fce held ai Kenil- 
worth ; where he sumptuously entertained an hundred 
knights, and as many ladies/ for three days ; the fikte 
' was never before in England.; and these begun the 
round table (so called by reason thai [th^pke^tw here 
they practised those feats; w^s>enVirqned with a; strong 
wall made in a .round form) ; and ,uj>on the fourth 
day, the golden lion, in sign of triumph, ' being 
yielded to him, he carried it with' all the company 
te Warwick."— Dugdale. » 
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* Atom BeU, Clyro of tfr> Ctagb* and 
" William of Cloudesly." Not &c 
thence isr Broughton Hall, where Sir 
PiuHp Sidney wrote his Arcadia. 

ftniitfr castle, now in 4 rtxinowa cqn? 
diiim* vqz a favorite residence of 
Biohasd*, Bukeof Glowc6»tery alteroanfe 
Sung Siahwd Hie [Third. On his ascent 
aioji to the throat .five tfeaiiswid tcoaps 
maochfid theses to *wi& at the. corona 

Ciurttate* which* iat it gMrwcnrad cdty^ 
stands on an activity, and is approached 
fey ttae* diflfereat {pies* fiom the south, 
the norths and the Irish roads, whence 
they derive their names. The English, 
v$i fat$Wffl,*JMl strong, walls, is caMed 
the QitadeJ; ty*t, i% is new taking dwra, 
and thestaaes are used for erectmg a 
Bevr eewit h^use. 

The ijamd of CirKrfte has many deri- 
ya,tion8, Cajridfen^ays of it,, " Ip $19, 
S^frid, Xing, o£ Ns^jamfcetf^ v g^w 
it to St Cuthbert ia thai* wnfe, * I 



haver likewise best owed on hj« the city 
nailed Lugubu&a «ri*6 Ite fomfr afoot 
ft" 

The cathedral stwcb in the centre of 
the city ; ft is a heavy maw of various 
architecture* void of ornament, antiqui- 
ty, and taste ; the interior likewise is 
divested of grandeur j it has little to e» 
cite admiration, and the service is peiv 
formed in so slovenly and carekss a man- 
ner aa perfectly astonished a* ^ fcr 
here (it was afternoon pikers) no- organ 
aoottctod through the Jmg aisles bot so- 
lemn chaunt inspired' the mind tgi dergo - 
ticn. Such aa omission add dt y^g a f d 
to form, I believe, of T should hopo, 
never before has been known in the ca- 
thedral warship*. '• I saw no ia ei ortt 

*' In speaking of cathedral worship, I cantfot ttett 
omit observing the , very Jhdecdr6nft levity which is 
suffered to prevail amongst, th$ cJjoiraters during the 
time of worship. Such conduct has drawn from the 
enemies of the church the severest sarcasms, which 
should rather be directed against the bishops' who 
suffer it. The building of this cathedral was begun 
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monuments, and only a small inscription 
on a stone in the aisle, to mark the spot 
where the worthy Dr. Paisley is interred. 
There are two singular pieces of anti- 
quity in this cathedral, in the form of 
screens, with grotesque legends upon 
them;. One of St* Augustine, who first 
preached Christianity in England, the 
otheristhe life of St. Anthony. These 
rude ' paintings were attempted some 
years since to be defaced by white wash- 
ing.them j-but an antiquary had them so 
far-restored: as to' render the characters 
very, legible. » They are so curious, I am 
induced) td give your Ladyship a specie 
menlof one'ofdiem. 

-r * ' -'i m ::...-. .' : 

fVy .Walter/ .deputy under William Rufus. The more 
modern part is said to have been built by King Ed- 
ward the Third. Some of the architecture is of. the 
Sa^on order, wi;b round arches, and massy round 
pillars. 
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LEGEND OF ST. ANTHONY. 

Op Anton story who lyste to here, 
In Egypt was be born as doyth aper, 
Here is he baptyed, Anton they hym call, 
Gret 'lands, and rests to' hym ddeth fawl. 
As scolef to the kyrk here is he gayn, i 

To her£ the serraontt, and aftyr it hes tayn, 
Tjwrengejffith be to the kyrk both land and rent, 
To leve in povert is hys intent : 
There in Agelso to oon, auld man he wentt, 
Tblerne perfeccion is hys Intent, 
ffere makyth he breder as men of religi 
iVnd teacbytli them vertue to leve in pr«fecc6. . ., 
•There .to the wylderness.armet goe he 
And t thus temptyth hym covytice. with oon gold 

dyshee. 
. The spry tt of. fornycacon to hym doth apper, 4 

And thus he chastith his body with thorn and brer. 
The devil! thus by wounded in tance and staf 
And jeeyth by he.deyd lyying at hys cay f, t : 
There Christ haith hym help'd the devill he dot away 
And comfortyd his confessor dey/d as he lay. 
Here departith Anton to the Hevyn his soul is gone' 
Betwext his two breder in wilderns tho' alone 
Here in wilderns they berry hym that no.man fthud 

hym know, 
For so he commanded syne him first ye draw. 
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Thutleryth bt in wilderness XX yere and more, 
Without any company but the wylde boare. 



Dr. Law held the see of Carlisle for 
nineteen years *. Mr. Hutchison, in his 
history of thk city, says of hirn^— u His 
was a life of incessant readiag aad 
thought ; almost entirely directed tome- 
-taphysical inquiries : But the tenets, by 
which his name and writings are princi- 
pally distinguished, is, that Jesus Christ, 
at his, second coming, will by an act of 
his power restore to life and cmiKfOiis* 
iiesg the. dead of the human species, who, 
by their own, naturp, without this inter* 
posit*)**,, would remaia in the state of 
insensibility to which the death brought 
on mankind by the sin of Adam had re* 
cfticed* them. "— He literally interpreted 
the saying; of St. Paul, " As lyi man camp 
death* ty mgn^ came also, the resurrection 

mfithmdeadi" • 

■■ . ' j * . ■ 



The bifchop is* fcftefaSed in tfiii csthfe 
dral. ^' 

The castle is a h^avy ruin of dirty red 
atone. According to traditidn it -was 
founded by William Rufus/whotestowd 
the cityi after it had lain in ruins' two 
hundred year* by the Danes. Richard 
the Third made additions to it, and 
Henry the Eighth built the citadel, ft 
is surrounded by ramparts, on wfoicli 
caimon are mounted. The portal, o£ 
Gothic architecture, opens into a rude 
court, covered with long grass. The 
first place 1 entered* was the armory, a 
modern room. I wa» shew** some large 
pikes, three yards in length, taken in 
the rebellion in Ireland. They bear tes- 
timony of the barbarous carnage which 
prevailed from the trace* of Wood upon 
them. The regimental sword worn by 
the pretender, and of which he was de- 
prived at his defeat by the Duke of 
Cumberland, was also shewn me. 

AH the apartments in the castle are kt 
a ruinous conditio^ The dark winding 
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Atone staircase, the low roofed (Isolate 
rooms, with high narrow windows scarce- 
ly admitting the light, greatly contribute 
to the melancholy which reigns within. 
Passing through a small door into an 
apartment similar to the others* I was 
informed here the unfortunate Mary was 
conducted on her arrival : at Carlisle* 
What must have been her sensations 
when the portal closed upon her in this 
dismal abode ! She who had lived in all 
the gaiety, the elegance, the s i lendoc 
of the French court, to be received in 
such a prison house 5 what a home to 
welcome her, in a country where she 
looked for redress and protection ! It 
did in truth wear the aspect of at once 
becoming a captive queen. On descend- 
ing a trap stair, a small door opened, not 
intoasuiteofapartmentsfittedupwithroy- 
al pomp, but into one where day-light was 
scarcely admissible* having in it only a 
single high window, and this forlorn 
apartment led into, another equally for- 
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lorn, appropriated to her majesty and 
attendants. 

The castle has a governor merely no- 
minal, for he does not rekicTe here in any 
official situation. . 

King Edward the First died at a vil- 
lage called Burghby Sands, at the mo- 
ment he was going to join.his,ajpi«y^;- A 
monument was erected to his memoiy, 
with an inscription which had long,been 
defaced by time; but Lo^d i Lonsdale 
erected a new one some years siucp neat 
a village called Burgh March, five milef 
from ' Carlisle, on ' the borders of the 
^way Frith.,; .... ■ 

. There are scarcely any public build- 
ings at Cwlislp ; and on the whole, I 
must consider it a mean, looking and in* 
considerable cityv^ , ; : 



I 1j 
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XETTM VI. 



Dantfriet, June 30* 

Wait* tire cfcangiecl howes at Gretna, 
curiosity prompted- me to see a man, 
Vulgaifyknown by the name of theBfacfc- 
smith, to whom hundreds of couple* 
ftave travelled on an hymeneal errand* 
It was neeessary to present him with a 
noggin, that is, two gffls *f brandy, to 
gain admittance ; the girl of the inn was 
the bearer of it, whdm I accompanied to & 
16w-roofed small cottage, extremely neafc. 
I had some difficulty in being receiyed, 
when he found it was mere curiosity 
which had brought me thither j how- 
ever, when the dram was presented he 
sstfd, " // was well I had brought him 
some brandy ;" and he immediately made 
his apppearance. Mr. Paisley is a tall, 
athletic, good looking man! of nearly 



•etrenfcy yeart of age ; lie mm dftoaed in 
black, and wore a large cauliflower wig. 
He -was obliged to walk tq his feat with 
the aid of * stueik, oat fram the effects 
of age fart infoxicgtibn ; and alifeougk 
only anon, he ww m inebriated, as 
scarcely to be able to speak intelligibly, 
however much he was tiow inclined to 
be loquacious and coHimuoicalive. He 
told me he bad never been a blacksmith, 
- and his trade had formerly been that of 
a tobacconist, but for the last fifty years 
he had followed no other profession, ex- 
cept his present one. He seems mere 
calculated to perform the rites of Bac- 
chus than those of Hymen. Such is the 
man, without religion, principles, or 
manners, who jdihs in the sacred bands 
of matrimony, persons of rank and for* 
tune, from all parts of England. Even 
the fugitive toners in frnnrtble Kfo lie 
sometimes unites. A yotmg couple toad 
wandered on foot above sixty «iiles,^ith 
only sufficient money in tHeir pocket to 
discharge the damage fee^ aad could 
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not return ^ their; native home until a 
remittance ^as «ent from their friends td 
defray thdr! small expetice$ back again. 
The form of ceierftony is the church ef 
England. A certificate* is giVen, signed 
by witnesses, sometimes of fictitious 
name. ■:./-. 

This noted village Gretna is small and 
dirty in its appearance. Here for the 
first time since my departure from Eng- 
land, I perceived all the children bare- 
footed. 

Dumfries has much the air of an Eng- 
lish town, from its neat appearance, and 
its picturesque scenery ; if it were not 
ttiat my ears in the street were saluted by 

* The following is a copy in the original spell* 

*** This is to sartify of alt persons that may be 
Cbncernid that A B, from the parish of C— — and in 
tfari county of D; and £F, from the parish of G — 
Jortife county of H— — , and both comes before me 
declayred ♦ themsels both to be single persons, and 
now maryried by the forme of the Kirk of Scotland 
aridagrcible to the church of England, and given 
tfoder my hand thifr 20th day of Majch, 13l0t 
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a language so little melodious, and the 
different mode of dress in the lower 
class of people, I should not imagine I 
was in Caledonia, * 

According to lite late Rev. Dr. Burn- 
side's statistical account of Dumfries, 

* Derivation of the name Caledonia. 

The Greek and Roman historians and poets flou- 
rished in the 1st, 2d, and 3d centuries, and when 
they had occasion to mention the affairs of Britain, 
gave the general name of Caledonia to all the British 
witho*t the limits of the Roman province, and that 
of Caledonia to their country. The reason 6( this 
might be, that the Caledonii were the most warlike 
and powerful of ail these nations, who tfere con- 
tented to fight undrr their conduct against their com* 
roon enemies the Romans, and provincial Britons; 
The name of Caltdonia, which, from being the propei; 
name of one nation, became the. common denomina-j 
tion of many, is evidently compounded of the two 
British words Cad and Dun t which signify the GaUfs* 
or Britons of the mountains ; a name very proper 
for the real Caledonii of Budenocb, ttreadalbain, and 
the adjacent tracks; i«hich'are the most mountainous 
parts of Scotland, and not very unsuitable to the. 
other nations to whom it was given by the Roman, 
authors.— tfrary'i History of Great Britain. . ' ^ 
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thfc town was never known by apy other 
game ; thoqgh it is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of DrimrfiiarSj or Friar* HiH, 
from the town being situated on an emi- 
nence, and formerly possessing a con- 
vent of Franciscan friars. The source 
of the Nith is in the parish of Cummock, 
and discharges itself into the Solway 
Frith, the Selgovanutn sinus of the an- 
cients, nine miles below the town, and 
Nith is a corruption of Nitidus, signify- 
ing crooked ; a most apt signification* 
from the various windings of this most 
beautiful river. The Nith is navigable 
at spring tides, and will carry vessels of 
40 tons burthen. The bills which skirt 
<the pretty and fertile valley are the Gal- 
loway and Moffat, forming a picturesque 
boundary. The old bridge, consisting 
of nine arches, is 40 feet in length, and 
was built by Lady Devogilla, who mar- 
lied John. BalioV the founder <tf Baliol 
fcoHege, Oxford; the establishment of 
which was afterwards completed by Lady 
Devogilla. The husband died, in 1 26$, 
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leaving two sons, Hugh de Baliol of Bar- 
nard Castle, and John, afterwards King 
of Scotland. 

The only natural curiosity is a mile 
and a half from the town, called Maid- 
en's Bower craig,* three distinct rocks j 
beautifully variegated, which slope to 

* The Maiden Bower is supposed to be under the 
influence of Diana, from a tradition that this Bower 
was the residence of a virtuous and amiable young 
lady of prous education, who secluded herself from 
the world in consequence of the infidelity of her 
lover, and spent her time there in meditation and 
prayer, deploring her unhappy fate, yet supplicating 
her Maker in his behalf. The Maiden Bozcer, there-. 
fore, is an object of great attraction to young persons., 
of both seaes. It is situated on a lofty precipice, oa 
tae perpendicular side of one of the craigs, and can 
be approached only by a very narrow chasm on the 
opposite side. A vulgar, opioion prevails,, that the ■ 
entrance to this. bower was thus formed by nature,. 
as a test of maiden innocence ; and this whimsical 
belief sometime* dews female visitors from making 
the experimwrt. .4 ' 

Beneath yon cliff, high beetling o'er . 

Is chaste Diana's Maiden Bow'r ; 

voi.i; p ; ' 
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the river. They were known in days of 
druidism as an ordeal of virginity. 

Lady Devogilla also founded the mo- 
nastery of Franciscans at Dumfries, and 
the abbey Dulcis Cordis, in the parish of 
New Abbey. Lincluden was founded 
in the reign of Malcolm IV. by Richard 
Lord of Galloway, for Benedictine nuns. 
According to tradition the conduct of 
these nuns became so dissolute, "that they 
were turned out by Archibald, the grim 
EarJ of Douglas, and the building was 
converted into a provostry. 

The situation of Lincluden from the 
banks of the river is very picturesque. 
The Nith presents its cheerful and trans- 
parent waters. At the edge of the vale 
stand the broken and dilapidated walls 
of the abbey, and a detached archway is 

There, sacred to the guardian pow'r, 

A table stands. 
Inscribed by a* wba make that tour 

In true love's bands. 
Sae strait and narrow is the way, 
None but pure virgins enter may. 

MaYHE'9 9ILLE.Rf*UN. 
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the only entire part, the other scattered 
fragments* appearing aSove the tree? 
which embower its sequestered and de- 
serted remains. 

Burns thus celebrates this attractive 
ruin : — 

As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
Where the wa' flowers scent the dewy air, 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care. 

The winds were laid, the air was still, - 
, The stars they shot along the sky ; 
The fox was- howling on the hill, 
And the distant echoing glens reply % 

The stream adown its hazzly path 
Was rushing by the ruin'd wa's, 
Hasting 19 join the sweeping Nith, 
Where distant roaring swells and fa's. 

The nave of the abbey is so far entire 
as to shew what "was once its splendid - 
carved work, and the ornaments be- 
speak the taste of earlier ages. 

So many interesting, objects engage 
d 2 
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my attention at Dumfries, I must make 
•some of then* the subject of another 
tetttr to your Ladyship* and in the 
mean time, respectfully bid you adieu. 
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LETTER VII. 



Dumfries, July £<L 

Divine worship in the church of Scot- 
land, from the plainness of its form, re T 
quires not merely a pious but an eloquent; 
delivery, to arrest the attention of the 
congregation for so long a period, when 
the prayer is all extempore, and the 
people, instead of joining in the service, 
are only mere listeners* It is, therefore, 
as I before observed, highly requisite 
that the ?riinister J as he is here called, 
ihould be a man calculated in all re- 
spects by his talents, sense, and erudi- 
tion, to make an impression on the 
hearts of his audience ; for the thoughts 
are too apt to wander if not called home 
by a little of the pageantry (if it merits 
no other Dame) still remaining in pur 
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cathedrals, to rouse the attention of weak 
and vacant minds. Instrumental music, ac* 
companied by the voice, is happily adapt- 
ed to elevate the soul ; and though I ad- 
mit the ear is too apt to be amused, rather 
than the heart inspired, by the light vo- 
luntaries too often played in our churches, 
yet th6 solemn chant accompanied by 
the organ must tend more to devotion, 
than the plain psalm singing of the Kirk 
of Scotland. 

The change in the dialect at Dum- 
fries is very perceptible. The smooth- 
ness of the English accent gradually dies 
away ; the tone here is rather drawling 
than * sharp, though the phraseology 
amongst the higher classes of society is 
not Scotch. I have indeed seldom heard 
the English language in more purity, or 
delivered with more elegance and elo- 
quence, than by the Rev. Dr. D in 

the kirk on Sunday last ; there was a 
piety in it most impressive. 

In the new church, the late Rev. Dr. 
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Burnside officiated ; a gentleman distin- 
guished for his sense, piety, and urbanity 
of manners. 

I wandered for some time through this 
church-yard, in search of Burns's monu- 
ment; at length, in a remote corner of 
it, I found a plain stone, with only this 
; inscription to distinguish one of the 
greatest poets who ever lived : 

In Memory of • . - 

ROBERT BURNS, • 
• Who died the 21st July, 1796, 
N In the 37 th Year of his Age. 

It is rather a reflection on the inhabit* 
" ants of Dumfries, that splendid monu- 
ments occur in this church-yard at every 
step, whiletheashes of Burns aremingled, 
almost unurned, with their native dust: 
fyit his memory will always live in the 
breasts of those who possess taste to dis- 
tinguish genius j he inherited all its fire 
and originality, graced by the utmost 
elegance of sentiment. 

The following lines were fixed on 
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his grave (before even a stone was erect- 
ed) by a stranger, whose dress and ap_ 
pearance bespoke him to be a clergyman. 
A man, at work in the church-yard, saw 
his employment, and after his departure 
took thfe lines to Mr. M'Clure, to whom 
I am indebted for being thus enabled to 
give them to the public, as the only re- 
maining piece which he had unpublished 
respecting Burns. Mr. Cromack's volume 
has not afforded much satisfaction to the 
few remaining friends of the poet. He 
preserved no delicacy in his injudicious 
lcolection ; and althon^ *t **ZZ Sild that 
h^ was liberally paid for his work by 
Messrs. Cadell aftd levies, he has nWt 
had the generosity to present a Single 
mite to Burns's widow arid children : all 
Mrs. Burns has to Subsist on is five 
pounds per month, paid her by the tru% 
tees, to. support herself and two of her 
sons at present with her ; ydt on this 
scanty pittance she lives with respect and 
cofnfort. 
Having thus digressed from the sub- 
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j€<?t of the line?, I will now give them to 
your Ladyship. 

fnscHpti&ufar the Hsmvmtnt qftie Pod Burns, wio 
vm&Hisd in ike %irk Ywrfi&t Dtyrffies. 

If sweetest thoughts in simple language drest ; 
\i vivid wit has power to move the breast \ 
-"I? nature, painted wilh a master's hand, * 
And .poet's sUl thy passions can command, 
*Wre> reader, .paufte-^aod fancy's child. admire, 
For ^ere hie rests w.hp well could strike the lyxve. 
If pity touch thee, shed a friendly tear. 
If blameless, censure him — for Burns iicshece. 

*To the Memory of Burns ; by -the same. 

Here rests the Bard, whom fancy once inspir'd. 
Whom nature's charms with sweetest rapture v nVd* 
Whose artless strains, knpassion'd, tender, strong, 
4fttli shews the pow-'r of soul-subduing Bong-* 
Whose ^wk and genius, sense ,and taste reverp, 
Stole pity dpqfs.^pen inp^uju \m few. 
V^trtese.no^U memorial marks $& 3f>Qt . 
a l^heje Surns now lies, neglected and fotgot ; 
No sculptured marble now records his name, 
Whose verse to others gave immortal fame; 
'¥hat Terse, whose beauty, wh*reaoe'e*jheiift» 
ifodiidsikkaMttqfiy, aritepia^s«4o^ t 
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I have spared no pains to endeavour to 
collect some remaining anecdotes of 
Burns before unknown ; all those to 
whom I have been introduced at Dum- 
fries, knew him, and some intimately ; 
yet what I have heard, if true, is little 
t'o his advantage. It is, however, my 
opinion, that a general and rooted ad- 
verse impression leads the inhabitants of 
this place to view his conduct with a pre- 
judiced eye ; and although great genius 
and great virtues are not always com- 
bined, yet that a man should enter- 
tain such sentiments, and have such a 
vitiated mind, I should hope is impos- 
sible. 

There is no apology for vicious con- 
duct, or licentious conversation, in any 
situation of life; and where men are 
gifted with such rare talents as Bums 
possessed, and have been brought up in 
the paths of piety only, and under the 
influence of virtuous example, there is 
but one possible excuse for them ; the 
unhappy state of inebriety which cloud- 
ed the latter days of a life given up too 
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much to such spirituous indulgence. But 
might not this fatal propensity have been 
first occasioned by disappointed views ? 
He had been withdrawn from obscurity,' 
and brought into the highest circles of 
society- He was courted, dazzled with 
distinguished notice, flattered, caressed, 
praised, pron^ised patronage and sup- 
port — and afterwards presented with the 
petty office of exciseman. Was it unna- 
tural his great soul should disdain so 
mean, so paltry a situation ? It was not 
that of a gentleman, to which genius al- 
ways aspires ; his mind soared to greater 
things, it was fitted to something beyond 
it. I was told, low company. was lat- 
terly not only his choice, but his de- ' 
light. Yet it was not until his hopes 
had been disappointed that he sought 
.such; therefore, it must have been, from 
a careless indifference, 3, disgust, origi- 
nating from dissatisfaction with the world, 
that he plunged into company and modes 
of life, from which he afterwards had not 
resolution to withdraw. , Indeed, many 
parts of his writings betray the regret 
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and deep remorse which seized him, 
when his conduct deviated from moral 
virtue. 

It was said, that latterly he made Mrs. 
Burns a bad husband. Mr. M'Clure 
told me, except when Burns was under 
the unhappy influence of intoxication, 
it was not the case ; he was so fondly 
affectionate towards her at other times, - 
that she was never heard to utter a com- 
plaint of any negligence or.unkindiiesfc 
which she experienced from him. 

Mr. M'Clure, during the latter period 
of Burtis's existence^ was with him every 
day j lie was with him in his dying 
hours, he received his last sigh, he 
closed the eyes of this self-taught bard j 
and at this hour is the active and bene- 
volent friend of his surviving widow and 
children. 

tattle jft is the etfteem in ^which his . 
ftemoty is held at Dumfries, yet every 
person admits his Conversation was adorn- 
ed with all the elegance of the most 
Hnishefl scholar. There tfas no vulgar f 



idiom in his language ; it was smooth 
and pleasing m its accent ; and there 
was an irresistible attraction in it from 
the sense, vivacity, and wit, for which 
he was so eminently distinguished. A 
gentleman told me, that even his common 
salutation in the street was not merely 
so full of ijrace, but every word he ut- 
tered had so much point, as at once dis- 
covered the man of genius ; a«d his bril- 
liant powers of conversation, he ^fl- 
ed, ** were equalled by few other wen in 
the kingdoin.-" 
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LETTER VIII. 



Dumfries, July 3. 

Last Sunday evening I accompanied 
a friend to the habitation of Mrs. Burns. 
It is a small low dwelling in a remote 
part of the town. She was at home, 
and introduced me to one of her sons, a 
fine youth of fourteen. Mrs. Burns is 
accustomed to be visited by strangers ; 
and she received me with much civility: 
although she spoke in a broad accent, 
her address was pleasing. In the par- 
lour hangs the portrait of her husband, 
painted by Naismyth of Edinburgh, 
which, she told me, is a very striking 
resemblance of him. There are likewise 
two original drawings from the subject 
of his " Cotters Saturday Night," sup- 
posed to be the venerable parents of the 
poet, and his brothers and sisters. 
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There is much shrewdness and sense 
in the general, expression of Mr». Burns's 
face. Her figure is short and thick, 
but her husband speaks of the beauty 
of his "Bonny Jean." — If it be true 
that his affection for her in after years 
decreased, at Jeast, dear madam, you 
urill admit its warmth is beautifully por- 
trayed in the following lined addrfessed 
to a friend : — 

" This life has joys for you and I, 

And joys the very best ; 

There's a the pleasure o* the heart, 

The lover an* the frien* ; 
Ye hae your Meg, your dearest part, 
And I my darling Jean ! 

It warms me, it charms me, 
To mention but her name : 
It heats me, it beets me, 
And sets me a* on flame ! 

O'all ye powVs who rule above ! 
O.Thou, whose very self art love ! 

Thou know'st my words sincere ! 
The life-blood streaming thro' my heart, 
Or my more dear immortal part, 

Is not more fondly dear ! 
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When fcgaft eoreodiag care ami jgricf 

Deprive tny soul .of rent, 
Her dear idea .brings relief 
And solace to my breast. 
Thou Being, All-seeing, 
. O, hear my fervent pray-r; 
Still take ber f >and^nuike.het 
Thy nrrost petuUar can* 

Mrs. Burns was to obliging &b to shew 
me the room in which her Jigsfaft&d died* 
As I cast my eyes around and beheld the 
bed where this exquisite poet terminated 
his earthly career, and saw ranged on 
the shelves the very books he once had 
read, a $ear insensibly filled my eye to 
the inemory of a man, whose days had 
been so few and little profitable on earth ; 
for he died a victim to disappointment, 
poverty, and disease* 

She took down a splendid copy of Al- 
len Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, illus- 
trated with beautiful engravings, by 
Allen, considered the JJqgarth of Scot- 
land. It, ha4 bean preseated to him by 
Dr t Cunningham, who pays <an elegant 
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tribute to his distinguished genius in the* 
title page. I was likewise shewn a beau- 
tiful miniature of Mary Qiieen of Scots, 
on the lid of a snuff-box, given him by 
Lad j Winifred Constable* 

Dumfries and its shire has givea birth 
iiot only to royalty in Bruce and Baliol* 
but to several eminent men. Patterson, 
who is said to have planned the Bank of 
England, was a native, and the admi- 
rable Crichton ; alee D*. Btackloek was 
bom m this! county; A teamed fo- 
reigner said aftha Doctor : w Blacklo&k 
t?iS ippejr ts posterity a &b!e, as to m 
he is a prodigy. It will be tliought a 
fiction, a paradox, that a man Mhd froriL 
his mfency, besides harang made himsfclf 
so much master of various foreign km* 
guages, should be a great poet in his own, 
and without having hardly ever seen the 
light, should be remarkably happy in 
description." 

The Rev. Dr. Blacklock was minister 
in the kirk at Dumfries many years. A 
gentleman who knew him intimately, 
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told me there was a gentleness in his dis- 
position, a softness in his manners, which, 
without being effeminate, stole into the 
heart; and it required only to be acquaint- 
ed with him to love and venerate him. His 
poetical genius had the power to happily 
beguile those hours of darkness which 
he experienced from total blindness. To 
Dr. Blacklock, Burns was first indebted 
for his introduction to the eminent lite- 
rary characters in Edinburgh. 

Home, the author of the tragedy of 
Douglas, when a young m$n, was walk- 
ing with some ladies at Dumfries on the 
banks of the Nith, close to the town, to 
whom he repeated, extempore, the fol- 
lowing lines, which were given me by 
one of those ladies :— 

Sweet is thy seat, Dumfries, by nature fine, 
Yet art hath made her pleasing graces thine ; 
But let thy streams ia other numbers flow, 
And other verses with thy beauties glow. 
Thy people's manners my affections move, 
They win my numbers who engage my love ; 
Industrious are thy sons, yet free and fair, 
Tbo' busy cheerful, and tho' wise sincere 5 
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Fair are thy maid*— too feir for hearts like mine, : 
Careless they please, and charm without design ; 
By sense conducted, neither fond nor coy, 
But made for virtuous love and decent joy. 
Flourish Dumfries, may Heaven increase thy storej 
Till C riffle* sink, and Nith shall glide no more. 

The walks around Dumfries in every 
direction are picturesque ; the river is so 
sparkling gay and beautiful^ I wondet 
not at its having so often been the theme 
of the poets. Burns used to delight to 
wander on its banks, and says of it :— 

How lovely, Nith, thy fruitful vales, 
Where spreading hawthorns gaily bloom ; 
How sweetly wind thy sloping dales. 
Where lambkins wanton thro' the broom. 

I have observed more corn fields in 
this neighbourhood than in the last 
forty miles which I have travelled; every 
state thing has the appearance of a higher 
of cultivation ; and from the tempera- 
ture of the climate vegetation is two or 
three weeks more forward than in Lanca- 

* A high hill. ' • , 
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shire. , The mode of ploughing and har- 
rowing here is singular, and on an im- 
proved method. The horses, instead of 
being driven by a plough-boy, are har- 
nessed, and a pair yoked to the plough, 
are driven at the same time by the 
ploughman. It would save much ex- 
pense, were this method generally adopt- 
ed by our English farmers. 
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LETTER IX. 



Dumfries, Julj 5. 

I ah just returned from a very de- 
lightful afternoon's excursion to see the 
ruins of an old abbey, considered the 
most perfect in Scotland. Part of the 

agreeable family of accompanied 

me to New Abbey, seven miles distant, 
in the county of Galloway. The road 
hence through this beautiful valley bor- 
dered by the Nith, is rich and sweetly 
varied in all directions. Every lane was 
filled with roses and woodbine > and every 
hedge intermingled with a variety of 
trees, so luxuriantly disposed as some- 
times to form small copses. The entrance 
into this little village is through a long 
ayenue of tall limes, terminated by a 
rustic bridge, beneath which meanders 
a clear streamlet} thatched cottages 
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form an irregular street, and above these 
lowly dwellings rise in sombre grandeur 
the venerable ruins of New Abbey, with 
its broad square tower, its broken arches, 
and antique windows crowned with ivy, 
overtopping every other object. The 
manse (or parsonage) in the midst of a 
pretty garden, terminates the village. 
There we alighted, and were welcomed 
by the venerable minister, 

" Whose head was silver'd o'er with age," 

with hospitality. Tea, according to the 
Scotch fashion, was set out with a variety 
of sweetmeats and cakes, orange marma- 
lade, jellies, shortbread, &c. &c. 

Here I found the primitive manners of 
the last century, genuine simplicity ao 
companied with good sense and cheerful 
conversation. . 

The manse is peacefully sheltered at 
the base of a lofty hill called Criffle, 
whose- pointed top was shrouded m 
clouds. The eastern prospect presented 
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the Solway Frith, atfd beyond the tower- 
ing summit of Skiddaw, the old castle of 
Killaverock, and the beautiful lake call- 
ed Loch-kendar. 

New, or Sweetheart Abbey, in the Ste- 
wartry of Kirkcudbright, was founded 
in the beginning of the thirteenth centu- 
ry, by Devogilla, daughter of Allen, 
Lord Galloway. This lady was married, 
to Baliol of Castle Barnard, in the bishop- 
ric of Durham, who was father of Baliol, 
competitor with Bruce for the throne of 
-Scotland. On the death of her husband, 
DervogiHa sent his heart, inclosed in an 
'ivory box, which was deposited in n 
niche in the wall of the abbey near the 
high altar ; hence the building has the 
name of Sweetheart Abbey. At the Re- 
fbrmation, this edifice was not demo- 
. fished, as most others were by the rage 
of the reformers ;. but it was deserted by 
the monks, who retired to France, and 
carried with them its archives and re- 
cords, which were deposited in the 
Scotch college at Paris. 
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The building gradually beating a ruin 
by the depredations of time ; and of late 
years, its stones have been taken away by 
the neighbouringpeople. Notwithstanding 
it exhibits the remains of a very magnifi- 
cent style of Gothic architecture. Its 
church is one hundred and ninety-four 
feet in length, one hundred and two feet 
in breadth, with a tower upwards of 
ninety feet high. 

1 The melancholy grandeur which usual- 
ly presides in such places, is here un- 
happily destroyed by the close union 
with the villages, whose huxrible dwell- 
ings and rustic inhabitants bear no 
affinity to the former possessors of this 
now deserted abbey. A, few mutilated 
monuments only denote where long 
have slept those, who in pompous 
swperstitiou o&ce trod its now deviate 
rote** 

This abbey had a very large reyezpie 
ftpm itsla»dsiudiflfer^utpan^st Kirk- 
patrkk, Durham, and Buitti% all in 
the said stewartry, were gradually s>ald 
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of given away by the abbots; so that 
very little territory remained with ii at 
tKe Reformation, when it was seized by 
the crown. 

The abbot had his country-house about 
a quarter of a mile distant from the ab- 
bey. Many of the ruins still remain, 
beautifully mantled with ivy. The ab- 
bey had twenty acres of land contiguous, 
and surrounded with a strong high wall. 
The foundress had two sisters, one of 
whom built the college of Lincludeh, 
the other the old bridge at Dumfries. 

When King James the Sixth passed 
through Dumfries, his majesty spent the 
night at Lincluden, and desired what- 
ever gifts were to be presented to him 
might be sent thither. 

Returning by another road, which 
winds along the foot of the Mabie hills, 
the scenery was delightfully diversified 
and interesting. The hills are verdant 
to their summits, and richly clothed with 
wood. The sparkling river flowing 

\ou i. e 
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through the vale now seems nearly lost, 
and the pretty town of Dumfries, seated 
at a distance, tended greatly to embel- 
lish and animate the prospect. 



X 
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" LETTER X. 



Dumfries, July 6th. 

Wandering to-day along the banks of 
this lovely river, which I could contem- 
plate for hours without being weary, the 
mode of washing extremely amused and 
surprised me. A large green on the bor- 
ders of the Nith was covered with groups 
of women, dressed in short blue petti- 
coats, with a bedgown of the same, 
without shoes or stockings. They were 
busily employed in washing and bleach- 
ing the linen, which whitened the 
green. Some plunged it in the river, 
others bad it in tubs, in which the 
women trod it vigorously with their 
feet. At a short distance was another 
group, with the dried linen spread 
smoothly on a blanket, tramping it with 
e 2 
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their bare feet, a process which they use 
instead of an iron or mangle. 

Bruce's Castle, as it is called, is a few 
miles hence, and stands, an insulated 
rock, on the banks of Lochmaben, which 
is a beautiful piece of water. The castle 
has long been a ruin ; part of the wall 
remains, built by Robert Bruce, and 
was the largest and strongest of any in 
the Scottish borders. It was surrounded 
by three fbss6es, each filled with water 
from the Loch, and the principal entry 
seems to have been by water. One sort 
offish is peculiar to this Loch^ and is to 
be found in no other part of Britain ; it 
is called the Vendise or Vendace, some 
affirm from Vendois in France, brought 
thither by some of the James's. The 
moment it is touched it dies j aud those 
who wish to' eat it in perfection have 
them drest at the side of the Loch, on a 
peat fire. To this castle was -the heroic 
Wallace conducted in triumph on his re- 
turn from the borders. 
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Queen Mary was more than once at 
Dumfries. When her son James the 
Sixth passed through, there was a fare- 
well sermon preached before him by 
William Cooper, whom he had conse- 
crated Bishop of Galloway three year* 
before. It was at that time, most proba- 
bly, he presented the trades with the sil- 
ler gun, as a prize to the best marks- 
man among the corporations of Dum- 
fries. The gun is a small ?ilv<?r tube, 
like the barrel of a pistol. 

An ingenious and pleasing poem has 

been # written on the subject, called: the 

• The contest was, by royal authority, licensed to 
take place every year; but in consequence of the 
trouble and expense aiteuding it, the custom has not 
been so frequently observed. Whenever the festival 
is appointed, the birth-day of the reigning Sovereign 
is invariably chosen for the purpose. The institution 
itself may be regarded as a memorial of the Wapon- 
shaw — the shooting at butts and bow- marks, and 
other military sports, introduced by our ancestors, 
to keep alive the martial ardour and heroic spirit of 
the people.— Preface to fiiE Siller Gys f 
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Sitter Gun 9 by a Gentleman, a native of 
Dumfries, one of the Proprietors of a 
London Evening Newspaper, " The 
Star." 

There are some ancient monuments 
-and inscriptions in the church-yard ; the 
following one I copied : 

Here lyes William Pentland t martyr for his adher- 
ing to the word of God, and appearing for Christ's 
kingly government in his house, and the covennnred 
work of reformation against perjury ttlid prelaclei 
Executed January the 2d, 1667. 

Stay passenger, read, ncre interred doth ly, 
A witness against poor Scotland's peijury 5 
Whose head once fixed upon the bridge post stood, 
Proclaiming vengeance for his guiltless blood. 

There are two or three others, of the 
same sort,' upon men who suffered mar- 
tyrdom at that time. 

The society at Dumfries has the ad- 
vantage of being more refined than is the 
case in towns of trade ; and I have rare- 
ly met with any so agreeable in a coun- 
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try place ; but this town has produced 
many men of genius and letters. 'Die 
ladies, to whom I was introduced, are 
possessed of genteel and engaging man- 
ners. 
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LETTER XL 



# Glasgow, July 7. 

It was not without a sentiment of re- 
gret, I bid adieu to the agreeable inha- 
bitants of Dumfries with its pretty sce- 
nery, and journeyed towards Glasgow* 
The first object which arrested my at- 

fore admired, on the borders of the river 
Cluden, whence it derives its^ name, se* 
questered amongst the trees ; . next I 
passed the farm of Ellesland, where 
Burns for some time resided. As I pro- 
cceded, the road approached the river, 
which, glittering through the vale, took 
many a varied and beautiful winding ? 
but it was fearful to look over the high 
perpendicular bank, by the verge of 
which I travelled ; for miles it is conai- 
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dered a very dangerous pass, and one 
incautious step of the horses, or neglect 
of the coachman, must inevitably have 
hurled me into the river. Divested of 
all idea of danger, the Nith hurrying 
over broken pieces of rock so clear as to 
shew its pebbly bottom, with the high 
range of green hills succeeding one ano- 
ther as the former vanished in the dis-* 
tance, all luxuriant, with hanging woods, 
and a solitary hut peeping from among 
them, was a scene too lovely not to ex- 
cite admiration* 

Placed on a most conspicuous point, 
the numberless round turrets of the an- 
tique castle of Drumlanrig presented 
itself on the banks of the river ; it is a 
grand edifice belonging to the Duke of 
Queensberry. 

Until I reached Sanquhar the scenery 
varied little in its appearance. Sanquhar 
is an old royal borough, and famous for 
its stocking manufactory. It is sur- 
rounded by barrel* and rugged hills, pro* 
e 3 
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ductive of considerable wealth, from the 
quantities of coal and lime found in their 
bowels. The whole of the collieries be- 
long to the Duke of Queensberr y. * 

* Mr. Jamicson has described two of the principal 
mines of lead at Wanlockhead and Leadhills. At 
Wanlockhead I descended into one of the mines, in 
that called Beltapgrain rriw, which was at that 
time but newly opened. It stretches nearly north 
and soujth, and dips to the «ast under an angle of 
from 60° to 80°. Its width is from six to eight feet* 
In several places I observed the whole width of the 
vein filled with blackish brown coloured ochre of 
manganese, in which fragments of greywacke, which, 
constituted the walls of the vein, were immersed ; in 
other places the manganese contained crystals of 
quartz and masses of lead glance, and sometimes 
druffy cavities which were lined with a calamine and 
green lead ore. At the north extremity of the first 
gallery the structure of the vein was as follows :— 
On the under or lying side, lead glance ; above it 
layers of quartz ; then layers of manganese, ochre, 
and brown iron ore ; and lastly on the upper side, 
about two feet of debris mixed with manganese. 
Leadhills, which is but a short distance from Wan- 
lockhead, also presents rich veins of lead glance. 
Of these the most productive is the. Susanna 
vejiu 
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The small remains of the castle denpte 
what was once the noble residence of 
the Crichtons. The. .inn at Sanquhar 
presented a scene in the kitchen (through 
which I was ushered) much resembling 
that of Dame Leonard's cookery in Gil 
Bias. A motley group was " seated 
round the ingle" (or fireside) : there had 
been a fair, and an old woman, whose 
figure and appearance were characteristic 
of the above dame's, was cooking some- 
thing over a fire* The room I was shewn 
into, I verily believe, had not been 
washed since the house had been built, 
the floor was so dirty. A girl, speaking 
a language scarcely intelligible, brought 
in the miserable fragments of the enter- 
tainment provided for the fair. Tra- 
velling from Sanquhar over nothing but 
dreary and sterile hills, with much plea- 
sure I beheld the spires and steeples of 
the city of Glasgow spread along the 
plain. The approach, after passing the 
suburbs, is really very grand : the noble 
bridges thrown over the Glyde, the ship* 
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pii)g, the traffic, the air of bustle, the 
spacious handsome street called the 
Trongate, filled with shops of every de- 
scription, and crowded with passengers, 
bespoke the wealth, commerce, and 
population of the place. Glasgow ap- 
peared to me a little London 5 and I 
should have felt myself most desolate 
and uncomfortable ^rom being a stranger, 
if I had not found kind relations hereto 
cordially greet me on my arrival. 

Many of the streets in this city have 
an air of grandeur, particularly Argyle 
gtxeet, and the Trongate; the latter, 
although one of the most antient, has, 
in my opinion, the superiority over 
all the others. Opposite the Tontine 
inn* is a, noble equestrian statue of King 
William. 

The religious as, well as public edifices 
l|ere are numerous- The cathedral is a 
ife t nerable and splendid structure, and 
appears to much advantage from every 
jKHnt, owing to tjie elevated ground on 
vftgb ft ^twds, II t©»% twit in U99k 
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and is of such magnitude that the see of 
Glasgow was obliged to have recourse to 
a general contribution, by which means 
it was accomplished. It is of Gothic 
architecture, in the %rm of a cross, the 
usual figure in those ages. This cathe- 
dral narrowly, escaped destruction at the. 
time of the Reformation, and 9 was pre- 
served solely by the spirited conduct of 
the magistracy. It is now converted 
into what is called the High Church ; 
but the building is divided into thrc$ 
different places of wprship. An episco- 
palian is struck with the seeming incon- 
sistent ofthe plainness of a form which, 
disdaining either decoration or ostenta- 
tion, should be admitted vtithin its pale; 
for the heavy columns enwreathed with 
sculptured flowers, the lofty Gothic arches, 
the stately aisles, none of which can be 
destroyed, remain proud monuments of 
its former magnificence. It i& melan- 
choly to observe the grand organ placed 
there in the hope of one day sounding 
through its aisles, with its front reversed* 
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The addition of music is still considered 
as too much bordering on Romish cere- 
mony, to be received in the Kirk of 
Scotland. 

No proud monuments or " storied urn" 
speak the praises of the departed ; and 
you seldom see a splendid piausoleum in 
either the : church or church-yards, and 
the Scotch seem to have a prejudice 
against them ; yet to eminent and heroic 
characters they are not -backward in per- 
petuating their memory ; and the gen- 
tlemen of Glasgow have contributed the 
sum of- two thousand three hundred 
pounds in erecting a stately column to 
the memory of Lord Nelson, on the 
Green: but it is rather a reflection upon 
them, that while they extend their bene- 
ficence to signali?e one hero, they have 
been so tardy in perpetuating the memory 
of another couhtryman, the brave Sir 
John Moore, who was a native of this city. 
The Green may be considered the Hyde 
Park of London. It is an extensive ver- 
dant plain on the banks of the Clyde, im 
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some parts agreeably grouped with trees 
and terminated by a handsome gravel 
walk, near a mile in length, shaded by 
an avenue of limes. In the centre of 
the green is a large, building for the con- 
venience of washer-women. 

Besides the cathedral, there are seve- 
ral handsome churches in Glasgow, par- 
ticularly St. Andrew's, in the centre of 
a square of that namei and its front is 
adorned with six noble Corinthian pil- 
lars, but all the steeples of the churches 
have an insignificant appearance, from 
the airy style ,of the architecture. 

Only the site of the Bishop's Castle - 
remains : but Drygate, which is a mean 
narrow street, contains some antique 
buildings, formerly the residence of the 
Scottish nobility, and was one of the 
most important streets in Glasgow; it 
and Rotten-row are singularly contrasted 
by the rudeness of their aspect with the 
more modern and elegant ones Glasgow 
now displays. The squares are hand- 
some, but certainly not magnificent) 
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and are devoid of uniformity ; had the 
inclosed parts been embellished with 
trees and shrubs they would have added 
considerably to their beauty. 

The closes in this city detract greatly 
from the convenience and comfort of the 
inhabitants, and it is to be regretted that 
there are such nuisances in a place which 
otherwise is possessed of so many advan- 
tages and beauties. The narrow* dirty 
passages and confined air must be detri- 
mental to the health of the manufactur- 
ing inhabitants. 
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LETTER XIL 



Glasgow, July 8th; 

The college* is a massy stone building, 
situated in the centre of the High Street, 
with the royal arms placed over the great 
entrance. Dr. Cummin, Professor cf ori- 
ental languages, was so obliging this 
jAQmingas to coqguct we thrpugfo it. The 
Faulty Hall is 3 noble rpom, an4 con- 
tains two valuable paintings by Rubens ; 
one is the* representation of our Saviour 
after his crucifixion, borne by his disci- 
ples to the sepulchre, the other is the 
martyrdom Qf St, Catherine. The Divi- 
nity Hall is ornamented with several 
good portraits ; the most distinguished 
are, Buchanan, the Scotch historian, 
John Knox, Martin Luther ; and Simp- 
son, the great mathematician, who pub- 
lished the best edition of Euclid, He 
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left his library to this university, which 
has produced many eminent characters, 
it may be proud to boast of. 

O ! Leeckman^ Hutehe*on % and Wight f 
Reid, full of intellectual light ! 
And Simson, as the morning bright 1 

Your mem'ries here, 
Tho' gane to regions o* delight, 

Will aye be dear ! 

Here great Buchanan learnt to scan 
The verse that ma ken biro mair than man I 
CulUn and Hunter here began ^< 

Their first probations ; ,*'...' 

And Smith frae Glasgow form'd his plan— * 

"The Wealth o' Nations !" 

Maine's Giasoow* 

The late Professor Millar, who belong- 
ed to this college, was author of the 
. origin of languages ; and Anderson, Pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy and chemis- 
try, was the inventor of the flying artil- 
lery: he formed ail institution here, 
called by his name, consisting o£ the 
most valuable philosophical apparatus, 
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museum, and library. The stock has 
from time to time received considerable 
additions, and is not surpassed by any in 
the kingdom. It is the only one, I be* 
lieve, in Europe, where the doors of 
science are gratuitously thrown open to 
the artisan and mechanic. 

I now proceed to the library ; a hand- 
some room, with a gallery round it, -sup- 
ported by pillars. There I was shewn a 
valuable illuminated MSS. of St. Jerome's 
Vulgate. The fineitess of the vellum on 
which it is written, the brilliancy of the 
colours, exquisiteness of the designs, 
and the beauty of the characters, exe- 
cuted with the pen long before printing, 
was invented, afford interesting speci- 
mens of the taste and industry of an age 
and people, which we are accustomed to 
consider as imperfectly civilized ; it was 
presented to the library by Mr.Callender 
of Craigfbrth. 

The students of this University live in 
a different mode from those of Oxford or 
Cambridge. There is 13.0 public table for 
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them ; and they all lodge privately in the 
town. Many young men of fortune? have 
private tutors. All the students are al- 
lowed the privilege of taking from the 
library whatever book they may require 
to peruse in their lodgings. 

The Duke of Montrose is the Chan- 
cellor ; and the Principal, who is always 
a divine, is the head of the college. 
There are seventeen Professors, who have 
classes, and lecture on the following sub- 
jects : 

Patron. 

Divinity \ University. 

Church History Crown. 

Oriental Language* • • University. 

Natural Philosophy • • Ditto. 

Mathematics •« • Ditto. 

Moral Philosophy ♦.... Ditto. 

Logic . • . * • . . Ditto. 

Greek Ditto. 

Humanity • • . • ........ Ditto. 

Civil Law ••♦ Crowu. 

Medicine ..••••• Ditto. 

Anatomy and Botany • • • • • Ditio. 

Practical Astronomy Crown. * 

Materia Medic* ••• University. 
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Pateov. 

Chemistry • • • • • Ditto. 

Midwifery ♦••••••• Ditlo. 

Botany Ditto. 

- Natural History .'.•..... Ditto 

Drawing and Painting ••* Ditto* 

Fortunately there is ao invidious dis- 
tinction between the professors nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and those elected 
by the University. Besides the above 
regular Professors, the college has a. 
Rector, and Dean of Faculties. The 
session commences in October or Novem- 
ber, and terminates in May or June, in 
the different classes. 

The superb museum was presented to 
the city of Glasgow by the late Dr. Hun- 
ter. The edifice is extfremely elegant, 
and well calculated to display this valu- 
able collection to advantage. The two 
large rooms above stairs are supported 
by handsome columns, branching off into 
divisions; one of which- is appropriated 
for the library, the othfer for ar variety of 
paintings. In > the glass casfes are a rare 
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collection of medals, shells, gems, fos- 
sils, &c. 

The infirmary, a most noble building, 
is contiguous to the cathedral ; and not 
only its situation, but also the admirable 
plan on which it is conducted, sis well as 
the cleanness and comfort every where 
manifest, happily contribute to the reco- 
very of patients. 

There are very extensive manufac- 
tories carried on here, of various sorts, 
particularly muslin and cotton. One 
most extraordinary process I was a spec- 
tator of, singing the muslin to give it a 
soft and smooth appearance like Indian. 
It is drawn over a red hot iron cylinder, 
and the rapidity of the motion can alone 
preserve it from being in a flame, yet it 
does not sustain the slightest injury. 

The river Clyde, so much celebrated 
for its beauty, is here navigable. It bears 
a considerable quantity of shipping from 
t >, Glasgow to Greenock, where an exten- 
sive foreign trade has of late years been 
maintained. The view of this extensive 
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river disappointed me ; it has here no 
beautiful windings, and is dull, dingy, 
and uninteresting. It takes its rise from 
ErrickHill, in Lanarkshire, and traverses 
Clydsdale, to which it gives name ; 
flows through the city .of Glasgow, and 
widens into an estuary at Dumbarton- 
forming the Frith of Clyde, unites itself 
with the Irish Ocean. 

The grand canal at Port Dundas, filled 
with innumerable shipping, is a striking 
instance of what may be effected by th e 
art, industry, and perseverance of man * . 

* Its extreme length, beginning at the mouth of 
the Carron on the east, and ending in the Clyde near 
Kilpatrick on the West coast of Scotland, is thirty- 
five miles ; in its progress through which space, it' 
rises and falls one hundred and sixty feet, by means 
of thirty-nine locks. There are besides eighteen 
drawbridges, and fifteen aqueduct bridges ; some of 
the latter over streams and valleys of no inconsider- 
able extent. By this amazing work, a tedious and 
dangerous ravigation of between eight hundred and 
one thousand miles round the north of Scotland is 
avoided; and in war, or in winter, a short, easy 9 
an<l certain traject it effected. 
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LETTER XIII. 



Glasgow, July 15. 

The neighbourhood of Glasgow, like 
that of moat large cities, is environed by 
pretty villas. I dined at an elegant one 
yesterday, belonging to C. M— — , Esq. 
The situation is so elevated as to com- 
mand an extensive view ; and although 
it cannot boast of the luxuriance of an 
English country residence, it derives a 
degree of grandeur from the chain of 
hills which bound the city of Glasgow, 
spreading along the plain with its nume- 
rous spires and buildings in the fore- 
ground. The cathedral first shews its 
ancient structure to the left, and the 
huge top of Benlbmond, blending its 
aerial summit with the clouds, is a con* 
spicuous and striking object in the land- 
scape. 
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The style of entertainment at D ■■■■■■ 
was magnificent, a»d bespoke 4be opu- 
lence of many of the inhabitants, which 
I understand, is considerable. Here, 
unlike most trading towns, we often 
find wealth -combined with great intel- 
lectual endowments ; and the I^dy *>f 
this mansion possesses a graceful 4eport- 
ment, whidi I have rarely seen equalled, 
and certainly never surpassed in any 
country. Since my arrival the weather 
has been vety rainy, and the humidity >of 
this climate is attributed to the clouds 
which are wafted from the Atlantic by 
the south-west winds, which blow during 
two thirds of the year ; but it is qaid, 
more rain fells at Greenock than at 
Glasgow, and more at Glasgow than far- 
ther tap the country, Hamilton, and La- 
nark. 

The Qiwual fair, which continues a 
week, just now fenders this place a very 
busy scene. The coaeourae of young, 
old, grave, <and gay, which fill the 
streets, is ve*y amusing. Groups of 

VOL. i. f * 
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lassies, all smartly drest, but all without 
caps, and many, till they enter the city, 
without shoes and stockings, walking 
nicely attired, with all their clothes care- 
fjilly pinned up, treading along with the 
most perfect unconcern, and full of 
pleasing anticipations of the delights of 
the fair. Many of the young women 
have very fine complexions, a fresh co- 
lour, blue eyes, and vast numbers yellow, 
or golden hair ; but their forms are 
clumsy, and their appearance coarse, 
owing to the looseness of their at- 
tire. 

The fair here does not exhibit, as in 
England, such gay booths, stalls, &c. 
covered with toys, trinkets, ribbons, 
gingerbread, &c. The chief amusement 
seems to be walking through the streets 
until evening, when the public-houses 
are filled with the holiday people, who 
dance till day-light to the sound of the 
bagpipe. In Scotland all the lower 
orders of young persons go to the 
dancing school. There are no variety of 
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sports, and very few exhibitions.; One 
travelling machine with wild beasts, and 
punchinello, were all I saw standing at 
the foot of the bridge. 

The theatre here is extremely elegant; 
it is considered too large for the popula- 
tion; but it is so handsome as to do infi- 
nite credit to the architect. The deco- 
rations are light and tasteful, the scenery 
good, and the company respectable. I last 
night made one in my elegant friend Mrs. 
M— - — *s party, to see the comedy of the 
West Indian, the happiest production of 
Cumberland. I was particularly struck 
with the very great contrastbetweenitand 
those of more modern composition. This 
play abounds with interesting scenes, 
not rendered interesting by trick ancl 
spectacle, but from the elegance of its 
style, the beauty and delicacy of the 
sentiments throughout. Two of the cha- 
racters were admirably sustained ; Char- 
lotte Ruspert, by Mrs. Young, some 
years since of Drury Lane, latterly of 
Edinburgh, Major OFlaherty was per- 
f 2 . 
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formed igr Mr. Johnstone, who for 
many years lias been unequalled in his 
happy conception of all Irish cha- 
racters; 
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LETTER XIV. 



July 17- 

This day was spent at Paisley, with 
an intention to view its manufactories, 
which are ftot so considerable as those of 
Glasgow. Paisley was formerly cele- 
brated for coarse chequered linen doth, 
afterwards for those of a lighter fhbric* 
&ticifuBy ornamented. Its thread has 
long beenfaiDoos; and the introduction of 
the manufactory of silk gauze is an imita- 
tion of Spitafields : every mean-looking 
habitation was filled with looms. In soma 
housesyoungwomenwereseatedatframes* 
4ambouring muslin, and the ingenuity of 
clipping tke woven muslin into flowers, by 
groups of children engaged in this 
branch, and the rapidity with which 
they u*ed the sdtears, surprised me etf- 
treflfcely. 
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The old town of Paisley which is sitiu 
ated rather on an eminence, inclines to 
the banks of the river Cart ; the new 
town communicates with it by three 
stone bridges. The principal street 
being spacious, clean, and well paved, 
has a handsome appearance. 

The old abbey, according to tradition, 
was founded as & priory for monks of the 
order of Clugni, in the year 1164, by 
Walter, son of Allan, Lord High Stew- 
ard of Scotland, and afterwards raised to 
the frank of an abbey, by Robert IL; it 
is falling rapidly to decay, but the church 
has recently been repaired and. fitted up 
at considerable expense. The chapel 
adjoining is a singular curiosity, having, 
asPennant accurately observes, "neither 
pulpit nor pews." There is a prodigious 
Joud echo, which when the door is shut, 
reverberates like thunder. . The chapel 
contains the tombs of the Abercorn and 
Eglinton families, and a decayed raonu* 
m'ent of the wife of Robert Bruce. 

The ride from Glasgow to Paisley is 
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on a very cheerful as well as interesting 
road. Two miles beyond Glasgow, on 
an eminence, is Langside, where Queen 
Mary was defeated after her escape froni 
Lochlcven, It was here she stood to 
view, in painful agitation, wrought al- 
most to agony between the suspension of 
hope and fear, the unhappy termination 
of a battle so fatal to her interests and 
her power, and fled thence in .wild de- 
spair, a fugitive and defeated queen, 
from her country for ever. 

Numerous are the spots in Scotland 
which have some connexion with the 
life of Mary, Cruickstone Castle, to 
which beautiful retreat she withdrew with 
Darnley, is situated about three miles 
from Paisley.* This magnificent build- 
ing is now a ruin; but it is still proudly 
conspicuous above the noble woods 
which inclose it. 

* The yew-tree is shewn, beneath which she spent 
many hours with Darnley ; but an historian justly 
observes — '• No lave would smile on joy$ commenced 
" beneath He shades of t h is funereal tree* 9 
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Stot far dtstantfrom Paisley is Ellcrslie, 
Remarkable for being the birth place of 
the renowned and heroic Sir William 
WaBace. * 

Except in Lord Hails's Annals, and 
an (Obsolete poem, called " Blind Harry," 
there is no tradition of this extraordi- 
nary man ; and it was left to after ages 
to record the acts of this intrepid hero, ; 
both h* verse and prose. It is a strik- 
ing instance of the spirited taste of the 
present age, that after six centuries, when 

# He was the younger son of a gentleman in the 
"neighbourhood of Paisley, outlawed for some otfeqcc, 
(the received opinion is, he was outlawed for killing 
an Knglishuian). Me* associated with a fcw compa- 
nions of fortunes equally desperate. This singular 
person had every popular excellency. Strength of ' 
body, keen courage, a spirit active and ambitious* 
By his affability he Conciliated the* affections of his 
followers ; by the force of his native eloquence, he 
moulded their passions to his will. By calm, intre- 
pid, and persevering wisdom, he generally maintained 
authority over the rude and undisciplined multitude, 
who crowded to his standard. 

LORD HAILS'* ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 
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his memory (except in the breasts of Scots- 
men) was forgotten, it should be revived 
by the pens of females, and at the same 
period of time. Ihe poem, entitled, 
" Wallace" from the pen of Miss Hol- 
ford, made its appearance last winter. 
In some parts it displays genius, but in 
the interesting life of this hero, she* ra- 
ther appears to have unnecessarily devi- 
ated from the truth of history, and after 
the fatal battle of Falkirk she makes Wal- 
lace abscond Kke a cowan!. Not such the 
ingenious roftiance of Miss Porter, ift 
her beautiful aftdf accurate stofy of Sit 
William Wallace. 



tS 
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LETTER XV. 



Hamilton, July 18» 

The inviting objects which surround 
Hamilton induced me to make an excur- 
sion of a few days from Glasgow, All I 
have hitherto, seen has indeed proved 
. most attractive, . On Wednesday even- 
ihg, I had an agreeable ride through a 
.country, smiling with fertility, to this 
little town, which, though mean in its 
appearance, has every thing, in point of 
situation, to recontmend it. At two 
miles distance, I passed through the an- 
tient village of Bothwell, and over .its 
bridge, celebrated for the battle fought 
near it, on the south side of the. Clyde, 
in 1679, between the covenanters and 
the King's troops, the event of which 
proved fatal to the affairs of the former. 
The Clyde here wanders agreeably 
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through the valley ; but even viewed in 
the most picturesque forms, with woods 
fringing its borders, it is still a dark, 
slow running r;ver. Some parts of this 
road reminded me of England, with the 
rich hanging orchards, the trees laden 
with fruit, the shady hedge rt>ws, and 
the intermingling eglantine. A little 
beyond Hamilton, I crossed a romantic 
bridge, beneath which flows the Avon, 
running at the foot of the deep woody 
glen that surrounds Cadzow Castle* It 
was the ancient seat of the Hamilton fa- 
mily, and was not only plundered, but 
. almost destroyed by the soldiers of Re- 
gent Murray, in the reign of Queen 
Mary ; it is now in a ruinous condition. 
Chatelherault likewise belongs to the 
Duke of Hamilton ; it was built after a 
design of Adams's, and is an imitation 
of a castle of that name in France : it is 
a fine object from- the high ground on 
which it stands. Two miles from Lanark, 
the first fall of the Clyde, Called Stone 
Byres, is distinguishable. The castle of 
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Matilslie, of modem Gothic, belonging 
to the Earl of Hynd&rd, I passed, as 
well a* several other fine places. 

Eight miles from Hamilton, in the 
wtty to Lanark, i& t&e vefry ancient castle 
of Craignet&en. It is situated about 
a Mile fk>m the high road ; the ascent is 
difficult, but the labour is repaid whea 
the ffeagtovficent ruin bursts on the spec- 
fetoA Situated in the sombre obscurity 
6f fee Woods, amidst the wild scenery 
of rocks and mountains, a poor man has 
Mis habitation in a detached corned of 
1*fe deserted buildi&g ; and he declared;, 
With a e<ftmtenance full of cheerful sin* 
eerity, that although he had travelled 
over Scotland, England, and Wales, he 
preferred lfe& spot fo any he had ever 
deen* How often do we fitod a taste fer 
tike sublime concealed beneath the most 
*aean& fbee and uninformed mind ! To 
«feis< otflfe, i« is taidi the unfortunate 
Q^n^Mtfy vm Bwmgh*, and^ chaely 
eaafiaed^ afteitiwfd6&ataftthefta«Kleof . 
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Many valorous acts have been achieved 
by the brave Lanarkers, when conducted 
by their intrepid leader, Sk William 
Wallace. ' It was here he made his fitst 
effort to redeem his country from the 
tyratlAy of the English, by taking the 
place, and killing the governor, in* the 
yeaf 1297. Blind Harry tfefates th6 
event at greater length ; it is distinctly 
stated in Lord Hails's annals.* 

* " After bis marriage be tired privately at Lanark * 
while there,, a scuffle ensued between Wallace and a 
few friends, with a body of Englishmen* Wallace, 
being overpowered, fled first to his own house, and 
from thence made his escape to Carttand Craig*. The 
sheriff. Hetftrig seised bis- wife and pttt Her to- death. 
To revenge this, Wallace gathered aifew friends toge- 
ther, attacked Hesilrig in the night, killed him, and 
two hundred and forty English. Tradtooh- tell* us* 
that the house where Wallace resided was at the 
castle-gate, opposite to the church, wheto a- ndw 
house has beta* erected/' 

The same history says, 4hafr he feuded Aariag.tlfe 
months of AfunH May, and June* with hit wifb at 
Lanark. She was daughter and heiress of the de- 
ceased Hugh Braidlbot* of taraing^ott, andware-tteeU . 
ly maidered at IrfUMik, becaaieslR woald'ftOUbe- 
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The house which I was shewn, and 
examined, answers the description, in 
point of situation, and the account is no' 
doubt true. According to the tradition 
of Blind Harry (for he was known by no 
other name), we learn that he was Wind 
from his birth. Major says, " he was a 
" sort of travelling bard, and a frequent 
" visitor at the Scottish court ; $nd 
" would be a welcome guest in those 
" families who wished to hear the deeds 
" of their ancestors. He wrote in the 
" vulgar verse, in which he excelled ; 
" by reciting his histories before princes 
" and great men, he gained his food 
" and raiment, of which he waa most 
• M worthy. It was at least fifty years 

tray her husband. She left one daughter, who was 
married to a gentleman named Schaw, from whom, 
Henry the- historian says, t€ Many goodly men have 
descended" She is particularly described by him as 
«' bumble, amiable, benign, wary, wise, courteous, 
and sweet. Her mind was filled with noble senti- 
ments; Her tongue was well governed. Her coun- 
tenance was healthful. She purchased a good name, 
and kept herself free from blame with any man." 
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"• after Wallace was put to death, in 
" 1305, that Harry was born ; but. it 
" was not too late for his acquiring the 
u certain knowledge of many things 
" concerning him by tradition, which Jie 
" might put into his book." 

Dempster says of him, " Henry was a 
" man of a singularly happy genius. He 
ic was indeed another Homer. He wrote 
" in vernacular verse an elaborate and 
" grand work in ten books, the deeds of 
" Sir William Wallace." . 

From : Lanark I walked by a steep 
descent into the dale, where amidst the 
wildest scenery, commerce seemed to 
have sprung up, and industry to have 
fixed her thousand wheels, to enrich 
with her useful hand the poor and indi- 
gent. The magnificent stone buildings, 
three in number, of Mr. Owen's cotton 
mills, must inspire all strangers with a 
sensation of pleasure and surprise, when 
they first perceive them. The order, 
the regularity, the clean, the healthful 
appearance of the children, the rapidity 
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of their little fingers in their different 
employments, and the very ingenious me- 
chanism of thesemills, present a scefte so 
novel and so pleasing, that when its great 
utility is considered, it is impossible not 
to attach the highest ptaise to the first 
projector of so important & concern ; and 
although manu&ctories have sometimes 
been thought destructive to the health 
lend morals of women and children, yet 
in this instance it is by no means the 
case. The children here have clean and 
wholesome apartments allotted to them. 
They are washed, combed, neatly drest, 
and after the employment of the day is 
eve*, a portion oftheevem rig is devoted 
tb instruction in reading and Writing, 
The very hills which* surround them 
breatShe health ; and the valleys are wa- 
tered by so fine a river, tb** sfckntffts 
witffcits withering hand seentebanfeited 
froto this indnstrtoui Betttf fcridtory . 
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LETTER XVI. 



Hamilton, July IS* 

Your Ladyship would be eharifted 
Xvith the rich variety of the strf rounding 
seeitefy were it possible for you td 
view it 

From thebusy din of Mr.Owen^ cotfort 
milte* I protected Above the d6ep and 
woody glen which overhangs then?, 
through a path tod regular arid smooth td 
have the appearance of nature in so wild 
a spot ; and directed ray steps by th* 
edge of a precipice overshadowed bf 
dark and luxuriant woods, noble add 
varied, which led me to the Corra Liniu 



-The bounds 



Were edged by woods, o crhung by hoary cliffs, 
Which from the cloud* bent frowning down a rock 
Above the loftiest summit of the grove, 
A trembling torrent wore the shagged stone 
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That gleaming through the intervals of shade, 
Attain'd the valley, where the full stream 
Diffus'd refreshment. 

All here was perfectly serene, except 
the tremendous roar of the cataract pour- 
ing down the perpendicular rock, which is 
eighty-four feet in height : it is broken in 
its progress by three different falls, which 
divest it of the terrific grandeur it would 
otherwise possess. The rocks extend 
nearly two miles, forming themselves 
into numerous grotesque shapes,, when 
suffered to appear amid the deep woods 
which cloath them, and bend their pen- 
sile branches towards the river they beau* 
tifiilly overshadow. The Corra Linn 
emokes like a caldron, in consequence of 
the precipitate fall of water. On the op- 
posite rock the ruin of Corra Castle ap- 
pears, proudly seated on its summit ; 
and adjoining is a x modern white house 
the residence of the Misses Edmonstone, 
who have lived many years as much se- 
cluded from the world as their habitation. 
One of these ladies, it is stud, was mar- 
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ried to General Paoli, and was sarcasti- 
cally denominated, the Queen of Corsica. 
Leaving the grand scenery of' Corra 
Linn, I next viewed that of Bonnitojti ; 
more sublimely awful, in my opinion, 
from the water-fall presenting one preci- 
pitate, tremendous, and unbroken volume 
of water, thundering amidst the rocks 
over which it hurries in a foaming tor- 
rent. 

Taking leave of these falls I returned 
to Lanark, and visited CartlandCraigs, a 
place I was very anxious to see, having 
been the retreat of Wallace in perilous 
times.* This scenery far surpasses in 
wild magnificence, that of Corra- and 
Bonniton Linn. Here nature has done 
every thing to form the awful and sub- 
lime; as far as the most savage grandeur 
can extend Cartland Craigs possess it. 
It was terrific as I passed along this gloomy 
solitude to look down on the fearful 



* It is said a vaulted archway led from his buuse 
at Lanark to Cartland Craigs. 
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. chasm below, which is four hundred and 
thirty feet in depths froth where Ijstobd. 
This craig, or huge precipitous rock, 
richly fringed With coppice wood, ex- 
tends at least three miles in length, &r 
from any human retreat, and frowns 
upon the wanderer, who boldly dares to 
invade its solitude. Some parts are quite 
bate, rugged* and imshdpen, when the 
trees springing from their uncouth sides 
in all their soft luxuriance and verdant 
beauty give repose to the affrighted eya, 
as it gazes for objects better calculated to 
harmonize the mind into tranquillity.* 

There was such a profound stillness i* 
those awful solitudes, as led to melaiv- 
choty rather than cheerful contempla- 
tion y for, not even here is heard 

* " Considerable veins of the spat am ponderontm 
runs- through* these rocks, but no other mineral. 4s 
the river Mouss, instead of taking its direct course, 
had penetrated through the centre of these rocks, it 
is presumed by some, that this vast chasm has been 
fbrawd by an earthquake, which, rending the roc"ks r 
has allowed the stream to pass through/' 
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" The sweat nightyigale, whose plaintive roots* 
Cjiarras the dull ear of night/' 

Neither the plaint of the stockdove, the 
soft npte of the blackbird, nor one melo- 
dious sound contributed to render these 
woods vocal ; and every leathered song- 
stpessseemed fled, as if affrighted by those 
birds of prey which nestle amidst these 
stupendous craigs. The only sound I 
heard was my own voice reverberated 
from rock to rock, for there is a distinct 
echo, which could be rendered as beauti- 
ful as the sound of music. These craigs, 
the vicinity of Hamilton, banks of the 
Clyde, and Corra Linn, abound with 
such a rich variety of rare pfetftttf, I have 
annexed the most singular in the follow, 
ing note, for which I am indebted to 
Professor M , of Glasgow. * 

ewidevabfe'Jiie Ht4be hedges «ta«t Hamilton; fort it 
by no means eommori in Scotland. Wiwn cropped, 
it makes a» exceUent jpt&m timce, «*j* p rw es^n 
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The romantic and beautiful scenes 
which I have visited this day will not soon 
be forgotten, although they will probably 

ash-green in mild seasons. The juice of the berries 
gi\es adark tinge-to wine, and affords a red or sim- 
ple die to card- makers. It bears dipping well, will 
thrive in -the smoke of London, or even' under the 
drip of trees. See also Kalm's America, vol. 1. p. 
$6 and \66 of the English translation. 

Vabriana Pj/renaica, Pyrenean Vabrian.—On the 
banks of the Calder, about midway between the high 
road to Edinburgh and ftiat to Hamilton from Glas- 
gow. I know not that this pi spit, which is, originally, 
a native of the Pyrenees, is to be found any where 
else in Scotland. 

Erxnyborum polystachiott, cot ion grass, and E. vagi* 
natum or barc's-tail rush.— Both are common in 
moors and peat bogs, and are supposed to be the 
down of Cana mentioned by Ossian. The pappus 1 
may be used as stuffing for pillows, &c. According, 
to the Highland /shepherds, these plants afford the, 
first nourishment to sheep, after the rigours of win* 
tcr. Mr. Burtiii obtained a prize from the Academy 
of Sciences and Belles Lettres, at Brussels, for a 
memoir whitoh he pjibiisjbed in \7$&i in. which' he 
proved. the use that might be' Made, of bethrthe spe- 
cies in. the manufacture of hafe ami paper.. . 

Galhtm l moUttgo, GrqU.iady's j}ed$traiw 9 or JVili 
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never be viewed again, yet they will al- v 
w r ays live in " tx\y mind's eye/' 

Madder.— On Cartland rocks, near Lanark, and. in 
hedges, and on shaded rocks by the sides of rivers, 
but not common. The roots yield a brighter red dye 
than those of the common madder, and tinge the 
bones of animals that feed on them. ' 

Symphytum tuberosum, tuberous-rooted Comfrey—m 
By the side of a hedge at Smithy Crt}ft f near Hamil- 
ton. It likewise grows spontaneously about Mer- 
chistomi, which gave title to Napier, the celebrated 
inventor of Logarithms. It likewise occurs about 
the parsonage of Hiccarton in Argyjeshire, and by 
the way-side near Eldersly, in the county of Ren-> 
frew. 

Convolvulus septum, Great or Hedge Bindweed*— 
Occurs sparingly, in hedges near Hamilton, Dum- 
barton, ,&c and is an elegant ornament in hawthorn 
fences. Pigs devour the roots with impunity, though 
their inspissated juice is a violent cathartic, a'nd, 
might be substituted for scammony. . 

Campanula latifolia, broad-leaved Bell flower ^ or 
Giant Throat-xcort. — Cartland Rocks, Hamilton 
wood, &c. Parkinson, who preserved it as a rarity 1 -' 
in his garden, discovered it growing plentifully on the 
banks of the Ouse, as he went, ia 1626, to visit 
Selby, the place of his nativity. In Scotland it is 
far from common. It occurs, however, about Tay- 
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mouth, $hc *e*t «f the Earl -of Breadalbaoe, and in 
Werayss Wood, in Fifeshke, ucar tfae romantic ^nan- 
sion of General Wemyss. 

Atropa belladmma, Deadly Night -shade, or Dwale. 
—By no means common in North Jkitaip. In the 
King's park at Stirling, near Culross, and in a few 
other places in the vicinity of religious hpuses. The 
Scotch very frequently confound it with Solatium 
Dulcamara, the Woody Nightshade, or Bitter Sweet. 
For some interesting particulars ,rcUt;ve to this spe- 
cies, see Martyn's Millar's Dictionary, article Jtropa 
-*-MurrayVApparatusMedicaminum, vol. 1. p. 4S0. 
Mem. de TAcademie des Sciences, pour 170$, &c. 

Tulipa Sylvestris % wild, mountain, or Yellow Tulip. 
—Pastures at Smithy Croft, near Hamilton, and per- 
haps no where else in Scotland, 

Vaccinium uliginosum 9 Great, or Marsh Bilberry, 
or Great W.hortle Berry.— Near the Duke of Ar- 
gyle's castle, at Inverary, and in other parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, Though the inhabitants of the 
Swiss Alps eat the berries without any preparation ; 
they are apt to produce head-ache. Their juice is 
sometimes employed to give a red tinge to wine. 

Paris Quadrifolia, Herb Paris, True-loi?e or One 
Berry. — Hamilton wood, and on the wooded banks 
of the Cart, within three or four miles of Glasgow. 
This plant, which has been so rare in Scotland, is at 
once recognised by the singularity of its aspect ; 
but its qualities are very equivocal ; and it is with 
great difficulty preserved in gardens. 
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Jdoxa tnoschateUina, Bulbous Fumitory, Music Crow- 
foot, Tuberous MoschatclL, or Hollow Jtootr—\Jnd$z 
hedges, on the post rqad from Dumbarton to, Luss, 
and in woods and shady places, in various parts of 
Lanarkshire, This elegant little plant, emerging 
from its wintry bed of withered leaves, welcomes the^ 
botanist in his early spring excursions. The inside 
of the petals, viewed through a magnifying glass, ap- 
pears as if spangled with dew. 

Pyrola rotundifolia, Round-leaved Winter Grter*+— 
Near the falls of Clyde, &C Far from beingcom- 
mon in England. 

Saxifraga granulata. White Saxi/rdge.--Banks of 
the Clyde near Corra Linn, ere. The flowers become 
double by culture, and are an early ornament in the 
garden. - 

Trollius Europaus, European Globe^flwer.— Near 
the falls of Clyde, Cartland rocks, &c. May be 
cultivated as a garden flower. See Martyn's Mil- 
Jar's Dictionary, art. Trollius. 

Cardatnine amara, Bitter Cresses*— Near Nestram- 
foot, on the road from Hamilton to Janark, and in a 
few other places in Scotland. 

Geranium eolumbinwn, Long-stalked Dove 9 s-/oot f 
Crow f s~bill.-<-Betvreen Glasgow and Dumbarton, 
and on Mqpcricff-hill, near Perth, but not com- 
mon. 

Orobus sj/lvaticus, Wood-v*tch f or Bitter-vetch.— 
Between falls of Corra and Bonnitan, on the banks 
of the Clyde- ••:... 

vol. i. a 
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Vkitt sytvatica, Tufted Wood-vetch*— Cartlmd 
racks. A beautiful climbing plant, the leaves an j 
lowers "being extremely elegant. 

Stnceio xaracertieug, Btoud-kaved Groundsel.— 
About Smithy Croft, near Hamilton. 
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... ..-.. -,; LETTER iXVIT. 



Hamilton, July SO. 

Onje of tiie most singular Scottish 
superstitions is the faith put in a son of , 
talisman, called the Lie Penny ; which 
is carefully preserved in the family of 
Sir J. Lockhart of Lee, and fcoted for: 
the medicinal virtues aixisurprrsing cure* 
it is supposed to have effected. * 

* The Lee Fenny is a stcmt- of a dark red colour, 
set in a shilling of fed ward : the First, 'arid has been 
m *he -possession of- tie family sfecc tne year 1*320 ; 
a littte lifter the d««tB' of »Rober* Uruce'. •* TroV^i; 
nattb, ifcttng ordered hfc heart to be cafrfed'tb ijft? ^ 
^Hoty Land, and burtedlfcerei the chief oAM^^V 
of Douglas, aftejr the death of the King, undertook / 
the 'tdsk'of conVeying it. thither; Ttie petspn/how- 
eifer,**ho- carried Hbt hdatt Was Simon Locard of 
Lee, Whe'jdteompdhWS Douglas, and wh'o, from this 1 
eitf^fttstanoe* Vaiiffiged his Yiame to Loc&ketirt, ant) 
got * heart wkh'a look for part of bi$:ai*w, with the 
62 



>:%-> 
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Lee is situated a short distance from 
Lanark. The waiter at the inn there 
told me, during the former summer, 

motto Corde serrala panda. Having taken prisoner a 
Scarafcen prince, Lis wife came to pay the ransom t 
in counting out the money or jewels, this stone fell 
out of her purse, which she hastily snatched up. 
This exciting the curiosity of.Lockhart, he insisted, 
that without its being given him* the captive chief 
should not be released. Finding Lock hart determined, 
she at last consented, yielded up the stone, told* him 
many of its virtues, namely, that it cured all diseases 
in cattle, and the bite of a mad dog both in man an3 
beast, .filany are the cures said to have" been per- 
formed by it ; and people used to come from all parts 
of Scotland, and even as far in England as York- 
shire, to get the water in which this stone had been 
dipned. It is said, that when the plague was last at 
Newcastle, the inhabitants seat: for the Let Penny* 
and gave a bond for ajargesunvin trust ef the loan ; 
and so confident were they of its supposed virtues, 
that they offered to, pay the nwoey and keep the penny, 
which, however, the proprietor refused* Tbe most 
remarkable cure said to be performed was the restor- 
ing to health Lady Baird, of SaugMouhall, near E#ia-, 
bur i gh.,..who, having been bit by. a n>ad 4qg» had* all 
the alarming symptoms of Hydrophobia,. /FboJtaan 
of .this famous penny having been asked* it. was sent^ 
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when he was extremely ill, he walked 
constantly to Lee, for the- purpose of 
■ drinking the water into which the penny , 
was immersed, and he derived- consider*, 
able benefit from it. The family ait S' * ■ 
also told tfifc they had a footman, v,h<) 
was^ bitten by a mad dog; and thoygh 
the wounded part wasi immediately am- 
ptttated, he ^Would not believe any otfoe* 
remedy had effected the cure, excepting 
the Lee Fenny: • 

This moining I went to see Hamilton 
F*lace r where the Marquis of Douglas 
at present resides. The' building is a' 
large,iieavy. pile, consisting of two deep 
wings, ah# -stands in a park, so level 
and low in its situation as to be divested 
of all beauty, except the little it derives 

and used for a few weeks, the lady daily drinkisg 
and bathing inline water' it was dipped in, till she 
recovered. This huppened. above a century ago; but 
the circumstance is well attested. It undoubtedly 
confirms the anticni saying, that imagination kiM* 
aud cures;— SuusriattiCAL Account or Lanark-, 
shire. „ r * . 
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from the trees; which are prettily grouped; 
The Clyde is said, -to flow through the 
park, bulb was net visible it om any point: 
I could discover. • r 

The pictures at this palace form oae 
of the finest collections I havq seen ^ 
they are worthy the most minute obwav 
vation, and an artist of tasje will here be 
much gratified. The taosjt emintot are 
the following, in the Picture Galley ^ 

One of the first is the parting of ICectoE 
*nd Andromache ^ the foot of ttaltiufeL- 
kig attendant , is very ratusal. Aawibo- 
aaache is finely p®urtrayed*ift tbeanguisfe 
of her countenance. The sorrow* yet 
manly spirit of Hector, iawell delineated? 
but the figure is clumsy, and the fore- 
shortening of the hand is bad. This pic- 
ture is by Gavin Hamilton. There are 
two pictures of the entombing our Sa- 
viour ; one by Poussin, the other by Tu 
tian, both of which are admirable. , 

Even those persons who have never 
visited Hamilton, have beard. o£ the aw*, 
fully striking and impressive painting -by 
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Rubens* of Daniel in the Lien V Den. 
The most accurate description.! can.give 
your Ladyship of it, is, ta qpote? the very 
judicious- remarks of Mr. Gilpin,* 

Although Mr. Gilpin dwells so» largely 
en the figure of Daniel, he takes so little 
notice of the lions, which, mxoy humble 
opinion, are equally a masterpiece, I 
shall take the liberty of adding, what: 
Mr. Pennant says: " A lion looks fiercely 
" at him, with opera mouth, and seems. 
" only x^^ainedbj* tke Alnrigjtfy Power. 

* " The prophet is represented sitting nafcetrrn die 
** raidst of a cave, surrounded by Lions, An open- 
91 ing at the tcp, through which he has been let 
" down, affords light to the picture. In his face ap- 
" pears ineffable expression. A cold damp sweat 
« c hangs on the cheek, the effect of conflict. The 
u whole bead is indeed a matchless piece of art, nor 
" is the figure inferior. The hands are clasped, 
•* agony appears in every muscle, aud in the whole 
" contracted farm. In a word, nothing can be 
44 more strongly conceived, more thoroughly under* 
** stood, more delightfully coloured, or more deli- 
" cately touched than this whole figure. I should 
« not indeed scruple to call it the no b!est specimen 
" I have ever seen of the art of Rubens/' 
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"- from making him fall a victim to his 
" hunger ; and the signal deliverance of 
". Daniel is more fully marked by the 
" number of human bones scattered over 
" the floor." 

There are six lions with two lionesses 
standing round the prophet; one is yawn- 
ing, another stretching, and a third ly- 
ing down. - 

Billiard Room. 

Jason enchanting the Dragon— Salva. 
tor Rosa. 

A St. Cecilia, the flesh unnatural— 
Marillb. 

The Holy Family— Carlo Maratti. 

Lewis Cornero — a Venetian, who 
wrote a treatise on Health.- He lived to 
. the age of 130 years.' 

Two Philosophers. The leaves of the 
book appear td be actually spread open*. 
~ — Carlo Dolce. ;; " ' 

St. Francis^Salvator Rosa. 
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State JSedtiJiamher. 

The Empress- Catherine of Russia. A 
faking and commanding countenance. 

The late Efcuke of Hamilton. A most 
beautiful expression in every, feature, 
with all those graces of person he was 
said to be possessed of. Dr. Moore, his 
tutor, and the late Sir John, his son,' 
standing on, each side of him. 

Dressing Room. 

Le r wis th^ Pqurteqnth ; an angel de- 
scending to crown him with laur^ls^- 
UitfaiQwn. , 

A weeping Madoha, with the figure 

of a dead Saviour in her arms. Most 

l3^^frd,-T-Mapbrage. ,':-«"• 

.,■•!,. -• .-.•-.'.■■•- v 

Drawing Room. ,., 

Cain and Abel $ the former in the act 
of striking his b*otb«?r>-*A grand paint- 
ingbyGuida rr V) - ' , . .* 

Village I^wytr.^-Holbfia. 

ft^£attoeri»e. The . drapery, finely 

ra&t*h ; -.£*;;, :;jou.- ^luyi :>. • . '.\ 'v* • 

as * . . 
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Crhfosori Chamber. 

The Marriage Feast— the man: who 
had not cm the Wedding Garment. His^ 
resistance is finely expressed!— -Paul Ve- 
ronese* This, grand painting . is: sixteen^ 
feet in length. .;.,♦ ii.; '•/ . 

Our Saviour wearing the Grosm-of 
Thorns. The heavenly serenity a£ coaiu 
tenance is beautifully expressed^— Corre- ' 
gio. 

Christ rising frfcm the Tomb. The 
centinels a*e* sleeping ; the tdmUr » iK>t 
thrown open, yet our Saviour fe repre- 
sented as standing upon it. — Unknown*. ; 

Brxakf&t Rtim;- ': J , !.♦ 
David with thelfcad^GWiafiv «K» 
the minstrels dancing before him. Large 
as life.— •Dominiohirib. 

■ . mn*.£icttekt &>*e<L -A v, s 1.. - 
Madona. — Salvator Rosa*>'^~- : > V* S ni 
Head of Bfe^fcR-J»5W&J svei'i'/ , 

sand grotesque figures about him, StWaw 



p«rian'styler^^ 1h»is tib^witehiag time 
of mghff. ,, -*Tfflftiars. - ^ 

SL Jpha in Ioffricy.-- Goccegict 
A H^ad «£ Aaoa> Bullenrj wrjr, love- 
ly ; ovtr her fee© a veil,, witicft ctoesr oat 
conceal feomifs traosparancyy 

'« The bloom, of young desire, an<} p*wple,ligjit of 

There: are besides these a. gr^ variety 
of fine portraits ; several of ttar Dbftft* 
of Hamilton j the late beautiful Duchess* 
full length, caressing an Italian grey- 
hound; Fielding, Earl of Denbigh ; old 
Duke of Chatelherault, in black ; James 
the Sixth, and Charles the First, on 
horseback, by Vandyke. 

In the drawing-rooift there is a beau- 
tiful stone table, mounted in rich gild- 
ing. It is said to be of malachite, and 
was brought from Siberia. 

From Hamilton Palace I went to the 
very rural abode of Sweethope, where 
I was engaged to spend the day with^ 
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Mrs. C ■■ > . , and ber agreeable daugh- 
ters. This pretty house is actually em* 
bowered in roses, and the view from the 
drawing-room windows presents the^ 
straihe of Clyde j that is, a rich, beauti- 
ful vale, through which the river flows, 
skirted by woodlands, and bounded by 
the lofty Tintoc * mountains, in Lanark- 
shire. This landscape partakes more of 
the sylvan, than any I have hitherto 
seen in Scotland. 

* TiBto of Tintoc signifies, the Hill of Fin. 
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LETTER XVIII. 



Hamilton, July 2l» 

The original name of Hamilton ap- 
pears to have been Cadzow, till Robert 
Bruce gave it to Sir Gilbert de Hamil- 
ton, or Hampton, who fled to him to 
England- Sir James Hamilton of Cad- 
zow, 1451, made the church Collegiate 
for a provost and prebendaries. 

The country people of Scotland are in 
general extremely inquisitive; and though 
they seldom give a very direct or laconic 
answer ; the presence of strangers excites 
in them an eager curiosity to know whence 
they came, what is their pursuit, and whi- 
ther they aregoing. The manners too of the 
common people, though civil and marked 
with good nature, we sometimes less cere* 
moniousthaninpartaofEnglandctheir chil- 
dren, when a stranger is passing through, 
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the villages seldom drop a Curtesy. The 
want of gardens before the cottages de- 
prives them of that social aspect which 
marks the habitations of the industrious. 
Thecottages,bysuchimprovement, might 
be made a little arcadia, for they possess 
every advantage, and much superiority 
over England 1 * With respect to the ro- 
mantic beauty of their situation. 

I was much pleased with my ramble 
t&rough the lovely woods of BotHwielh 
The approach is by the modern mansion, 
(inhabited by Lord Douglas) and gives 
no idea of any vestige of antiquitgr re- 
maining, until, by an abrupt taming, 
the noble ruin, half buried in the deep 
.woods which irt melancholy gloom em- 
bosom it, appears abtfve them. I have 
seerf mtfre magnificent rains* but never 
any, in poiftt-oF situation, so picturesque; 
thisiitegrihif jtfte, Whitshhaif-demoifahed - 
towers* seated a& thd verge of a perpen- 
dicular reek, covered whh luxuriant ' 
treefr, bverfktfiga the 4iver* and tfce frag- 
meat* 'fe^ffl&tttyite Friary,* on the oppov 
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site bank* form altogether- a, soefie un- 
equalled in romantic graven*. I. aim 
convinced, that much as the admiration 
of tourists- may have been excited by 
the ruined towers which are seated on 
,the banks of the Wye, that, when they 
visit ±be wild sequestered scenery of 
Bdthtfellj tfeey will gtatfit tfc* prefel 
rence, so much of the sublime and th# 
beautiful are here combined. 

Bothwell Castle has made a conspi* 
cittB2& figure in •history,*' and has. afeo 

-;:».},■;. -.;.-- 

.*,^9,m tWcaetk oi Botlweltt Edwar* 1H. ia* 
Bued, a-, »*it $ . requesting hi* parliament to.> asserohla, 
for conceiting means of defence against the Scots r 
Iii tnfs castle' were imprisoned many of the English 
nftMrlty, taken in thre baitl* of tkttmrcftburrt.— 

TBfe faihffago* Boihriett htt bee^very exteAi^. 
Wbai rcratains-fiti4fc0ttU|ttft ateat 254 fe**ni Iwgrb. 
an4|^0^ br^tk^insomepla«^60ffl^inh*ig^t. l 
Th^Jjujldipg iaof re^ stone. To this castle Ailmer v 
de Vallence, Earl of Pembroke, Governor of Scot- 
land, fled, after 'his defeat by Bruce, at ffie battle of ' 
Loudon Hill, in 1307* 
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- been the scene of tenderness and sdr- • 
row ; it was on 

" Bothwell banks that bloom aae fair, 

Whare Lady Anne 
Oure her sweet bairn lamented saif, 

The wiles o' man/' 

The lament is a celebrated and beau- 
tiful ballad— 

Ballow my babe, &c. 

Blantyre pribry, now a magnificent * 
ruin, divided from the equally superb 
one of Bothwell by the Clyde, which 
flows at the bottom of the perpen- ; 
dicular rocks, oh the summit of which 
these interesting objects .are placed, 
was founded .about the thirteenth cen- 
tury. •, According ;to tradition it w*s 
.dependent on the monastery at Jed- 
burgh. It was a house of regular 
candns, from which Walter Stewart," 
comiuendator and treasurer, was created 
Lord Blantyre in 1606. 

The "melancholy devastation which 
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time makes upon the splendid edifices of 
former ages, .seldom leaves them without 
some legend, however fabulous, con- 
nected with their history. Bothwell, 
once the abode . of the .family of that 
name, had the convenience of Blantyre 
Priory contiguous to. it; and this gloomy 
sanctuary must have been finely embel- 
lished by th6 deep woods which embow- 
ered it i but neither monastic gloom nor 
monastic rigour, can always bid defiance 
to the wayward passions, when Cupid 
gains admission within its holy cloisters. 
The Lady Jane, daughter of one of the 
Earls of Bothwell, according to the fable, 
by her beauty and sweetness, so deeply 
enamoured one of the monks, who had 
also subdued her heart, to be persuaded 
by liim, every evening after midnight, 
to cross the Clyde and spend some 
hours with him at the priory. 

After a length of time, the lady was 
discovered to absent herself nightly from 
the castle, and hurrying over in the boat 
when it was very dark, it upset, and she 
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was plunged into the rapid stream^, 
whence she rose no more, though her. 
fair vision, it is said, i^tobe seen every 
eight gliding, on the banks of the river. 

Such is the fable which, I have since- 
bee** informed, was- imagined by the ere- 
tivfr fancy of Mr. Lewis* who thought: 
the wild and melancholy scenery of the^ 
place too happily adapted^ for a tale of 
ttts aoctv not to write a ballad upon it.. 
This; however is % Act* that in consev 
fuence of ite <»cutatiD% the 6u$ienta-« 
city o£ the tale gained such credit, that 
the following Hallow Even, the peasantry 
in the neighbourhood assembled in mul- 
titudes on BothwelL banks, to watch at 
midnight fin: the appearance of Lady 
Jane, whom they imagined they saw 
emerge from the woods and plunge into 
her watery bed. The village and church 
of Bothwell are ancient The church i& 
an old Gothic structure*. but the date it 
bears is not known. In the manse Mis* 
Johanna/ Bailee was born, a lady distin- 
guished in tfce> literary world for her. in* 
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genious work, a series of plays on the 
passions. 

It is to be regretted, that Dr. John* 
son in his Tour through Scotland, waa 
conducted over the most sterile and de- 
solate parts of it ; otherwise had he 
viewed the enchanting and luxuriant 
scenes which I have within these few dhys 
witnessed, it is impossible his great mind 
coujkl Have ^een so warped by prejudice, 
a* to have- described it divested; of wood) 
and cultivation. It is tru% feifr of thd 
tree* perhaps, owing to the climate, at* 
tain the height and circumference of the 
English ones j but I assure you, my dear 
madam, I never beheld mom exubeaanfi 
scenery* nor do I think it possible thafc 
any country can surpass in magnificence 
and beauty the landscapes I have rer 
eently gazed upon* 
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LETTER XIX.; 



Craigbarnet House, July 24ffi. * 

' I AM sure your Ladyship^ wiir admit, 
that there are few eventsin life more grate* 
ful to the heart than the unexpected m&U 
ing of friends, whose distant situation 
had hitherto rendered it impossible to 
hold " sweet converse" with* and which 
my present journey has afforded tne. 

The first object deserving of attention * 
in the short excursion from Glasgow^ 
here, is the aqueduct bridge, three miles 
from the city. This noble bridge cQixr 
sists of four grand arches, seventy feet 
in height, and is built over the little rive* 
Kelven. The canal, which flows through 
the centre, conveys vessels from seventy 
to one hundred tons burden. The banks 
of this river are covered with ooppice 
wood v and; slope prettily to itS;in&rgin. 
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The sequestered situation of Craigbur- 
net'Htmse i$ not dreary ; and although 
it is quite remote from the great road/ 
in consequence of being environed by 
many gentlemen^ seats, and the hills 
ctteqpered with cottages, it .possesses, 
riotwithsjfcmding tjbe wildness of the sce- 
may, a rery lively aspect. : .This? noble 
mansion lies at die. foot of the 'green 
hills of Campsie, which not merely rise 
to defend it from the rude blasts, but 
"quite encircle Mr. S ■ ' s extensive do- 
main; and the narrow strathe, or vale, 
is richly embellished by woodlands. A 
singular superstitious tradition attended 
the building of the old mansion of Crai^- 
barnet. The grandfather of the present 
possessor had proposed to erect his jio^se. 
on the banks of Finglen, midway be-i 
tween Glenmill and Baillie, where was 
said to b^ an ^peniqtg whiph Jed uqder 
' groppd^tQ JLeii&Jl, an artificial mottndj 
or sepulchral tumulus. It. was this'<aa^ 
tient mound/ the Laird of Craigbarriet 
had fixed upon ; when the progress *>f 
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tke btijMing, f&SMnttBcaotmeraedrWas 
i**wrt#$ed fyr vtberlittib jfc«y rdtevfeg* 
fljjo,: iwtigftted;byi4teMr widced p^opeflu 
s^ty to mischief, issued fconr their sub- 
terrnueoxis.abed^, ami danciishafi in the 
right wtet h*d> been^biiih/ (taring the 
day.; rtthilst thift unequal iwaritafe wkh 
the inhabitants of the nether world, m 
thiog wes seen, but frequently * waniflgr 
voice was heard to repeat, , : 

Burry>* big + your house in a bqg, 
And you'll ne'er want a fou cog. I 

The Laird listened to the admbnition, 
and bnilt the old castle of Craigbarnet 
(part of the gate is now remaining), as 
tow in the bog as possible, which was fi. 
niched without further indentation froni 
his iriviribte counsellors, 

•*»1%€ appellation X>( Jburrf,i\ is said, was givdi 
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The fiuries, however, whispered <ftir- 
ther admonitions into his ear, and ad- 
vised him whomarer lie set out dm ajjour* 
*iey, on no consideration to turn back, * 
or ill lock would em after pursue him* 
It chanced soon, that crossing a bum, a 
short distance from home, his horse tript, 
and ho was plunged into the water, fa 
vain his servant requested the Laird to 
return, and change his clothes ; but so 
entirely did he consider himself under 
the influence of the fairies, he would hot 
consent, but waited patiently until his 
man returned with change of raiment, 
which he put on, and proceeded on his 
journey. 

The scenery around Craigbarnet is 
verjr lovely. At two miles distance 
there is a romantic spot called Glerilee, 
which is formed in the cavity of a rock, 
on the side of the Campsje Hills, /the 
road leading to it as Jhwqgk a wall 
sequestered glade, overhpqg by d^rk elm 
trees, and watered by a dear rivulet, 
which bubbles over pieces of brokten 
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rock; and lmgq stones rise to perpendi- 
cular heights, covered with* coppice 
wood, except where the rugged mass of 
• rocks is broken by the water, hurrying 
over them with tremendous din r . and 
losing itself amidst the wilderness below. 
There are several woody glen* scattered 
on these hills, which are verdant to their 
summit ; and what renders the scenery 
very pretty, is the numerous green 
mounds, with knolls of trees ; these 
knolls are called the " Scotch Bonnet." % 
, I was favored with the. following lines 
on this interesting place* by the Minister 
of Campsie : . 

Soft wimpling Forth, sweet winding Tay, 
-And pleasant stream, O crystal Tweed, ." * 
Ila'e often swell' J the poet's lay, 
And tun'd auld Scotia's rujal reed. __. ^ 

The Cowden knows, by auld and young, • 

And In vermayY sweet woody dells,— 
' But wha has e'er the praises sung, 
» Of Catapsfo gtens, and Campsie fells. 

■ The Graiiipiaa'isiitnmits tow'ring rise, 
Majestic to the travellaVi view; 
Benioinohd's cj»$ niaifttreacji theiskkt, . 
Attracting heaven's refreshing dew ; ,- 
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But dew in vain on rocks distils, 
Whare nai- thing blooms save hether bells— 
There's nane o' Scotia's numerous hills 
Wi' verdure clad, like Campsie fells. 
Instead o' hether barren rocks, 
Sweet daisies whiten o'er the braes, 
Whare browsing herds, and nibbling flocks, 
Repose in soft luxurious ease. 

In murm'ring riv'leU toddlcn by, 
That rise frae lochs and bubbling wells, 
There sports the speckled finny fry, 
In rockly lins by Campsie fells. 

When sultry heat inflames the sky, 
Clouds on their summits dark'ning low*r, 
While thunders roar, and lightnings fly, 
And rain in dashing cat'racts pour ; * 

The lins like recking cauldrons boil, 
The streamlet like a torrent swells ; 
But see anon, bright Phoebus smiles, 
Wi' gladsome blinks on Campsie fblls. 

TEo* blust'ry winter onwards cfleep, 
When Hbrlin tempests fiercely blaw,. 
While fleecy show'rs in many a heap, 
Clad o'er their tow* ring tops in snaw ; 

Yet bard o' philosophic mind, 
In whom a lively fancy dwells, 
In scen'ry wild will pleasure find, 
When winter lours o'er Campsie fell?. 
V6L. i. H ,, 
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Ye wha in cozrchamlets dwell, 
Beneath the fell's protecting bield, 
While snowy wreaths the rallies swell, 
When hill and dale nae herbage yield. 

Should tim'rous poussie prie your kail, 
. When hunger strongly her impels. 
Oh dinna wi* your leaden hail, 
Kill maukin wha haunts Campsie fells. 

When wintVy blasts hae spent their rage, 
Wi' saughin din through leafless trees, 
The hoary fells renew their age, 
Fann'd by the southern vernal breeze, 

The gUns put on their mantles green, 
The blackbird his lov'd story tells ; 
And nature smiles wi' smirken e'en, 
On rural scenes, by Campsie Fells. 

Then up i' th* glen and shady bow'r, 
There maidens skippin ye may see, 
Lads meeting at th' appointed hour, 
Wi* love keene beaming i' th' ee. 

There is a singular huge rock, of a 
conical shape, •. which, from , standing 
alone, seems to have been placed there 
by some concussion of nature ; it is called 
Dunglass. Dun signifies hill in the an- 
cient Celtic. 
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On the side of thfr hill, above the old 
village of Campsie, are to be seen th$ 
traces of a turf cotjage, the birth-place 
and early residence of Dougal Graham, 
who, about the year 1750, wrote a rhym- 
ing history of the rebellion in 1 745. ' He 
was lame from his infancy ; but having 
an inherent propensity to wander, he^ 
with many others of his countrymen, 
joined the Pretender on his arrival at 
Doune, and continued in his train until 
his departure from Scotland, but in what, 
capacity is unknown. He was afterwards 
reduced to great poverty^ and hawked* 
ballads about the streets of Glasgow; 
till the magistrates, in reward of his ser- 
vices, gave him the charge of the music- 
bells, which situation he retained until 
his death near sixty years ago. He had 
little imagination; in his compositions 
he adhered to a bare recital of facts in 
doggrel rhyme ; and, as he says, is likely 
to please only those, who, like himself, 
had no other than a common education. 
The volume, however, contains some 
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curious anecdotes, not noticed by his- 
torians of events at that particular period; 
and though it possesses otherwise little 
merit, it serves to illustrate the propensity 
to literary pursuits amongst the lowest 
of the Scotch. 

• In this house I was shewn a waistcoat, 
worn by Prince Charles, rand worked by 
Flora Macdonald. All this family were' 
zealous m the cause of the house of 

Stewart. Mr. S 's grandfather was 

{n the engagement in the year 1745, and 
to the day of his death, wore at times 
this embroidered waistcoat. In the gal- 
lery there is a fine portrait of the Pre- 
tender, and one of Mary Queen of 
Scots, a half length, as large as life ; 
executed in so exquisite a manner, as to 
give the spectator thfe most perfect idea 
of her great charms. The painting is 
infinitely superior to any I have seen 
before ; the artist is unknown. 

Yesterday I went into some of the 
cottages in this neighbourhood ; they 
were built of inud, with thatched foofs ; 
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before the door were a dirty puddle for 
ducks, a littered entry, and no pkth-way 
to approach by. It is with too much 
truth, Mrs. Hamilton describes the want 
of neatness in the Scotch peasantry, 
Thesehabitationswereconstituted^fwhat 
are called a but and a ben — a kitchen and 
sleeping-room, which forms parlour, 
chamber, place for cooking, in short, 
for every thing; and another compart- 
ment, which is generally used as a cow- 
house,, stable, &c. The chief light ad- 
mitted was from the door ; for the window 
was so small and choaked up, that it was 
not possible to see out of it, and a wide 
hole in the roof formed the chimney, 
which drew down a sufficient quantity of 
smoke and air — the latter highly requisite 
to prevent suffocation. This miserable 
dwelling was neither lathed nor plastered, 
and had no other roof than the sticks, 
which supported the straw, perfectly 
black, from being smoke-dried. The 
floor was earthen, with several puddles 
in it; where the chickens and ducks were 
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picking up what they could find. The 
beds in Scotland are a sort of wooden 
press, fixed in a hole in the wall ; this sort 
of bed is universal in all the cottages, nay 
often in the better sort of houses. Many 
have them in their kitchens — a very un- 
wholesome plan. The lower orders of 
the Scotch have an idea that the English 
spend too much of their time in washing 
and cleaning their houses, and adorning 
their persons, as well as being too ex- 
pensive } but, except in absolute house- 
hold work, as far as I can judge* though 
perhaps it may be erroneously, they are 
toot particularly industrious. In most of 
the villages I have passed through, the 
women, leaving their work, were idly 
gaping out of their doors, and large chil- 
dren, which in England would be put to 
school, were playing about in multitudes. 
Walking with some ladies, who noticed 
(i beautiful child, they observed to the 
mother her face was not washed, and 
desired her to do it. Her reply was 
literally what Mrs. Hamilton says, Hc She 
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cou'd na be fashed" — that is, she could 
not take the trouble ; alleging at the 
same time, as an^ excuse, it would be 
a y ane^ soon as dirty again. 
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LETTER XX. 



Craigbamct House, July 2£« 

This morning curiosity prompted me 
to take a long and fatiguing walk through 
the wild moors in this neighbourhood, 
overgrown with deep hether, to look at 
some Druidical stones near Craig Madder 
Castle, in the parish of Baldernock. 
These stones are called the three auld 
wives' lifts, of which there is a whimsical 
Uftdition;* 

* * Three old women, one in the parish of Camp- 
1 sie, the others in the parish of Strathblane and Bal- 
g dernock, laid a wager which of them could carry 

* the greatest burthen, and broaght in their aprons 

* the three huge stones which I saw lying, two of them 
c close by each other and on the top of these is 
' placed the third, end largest, brought by the auld 
4 wife from Campsie, who won the wager. The un- 
' dermost are of a piismatical figure, about 18 feet in 
' length, 11 in breadth, and 7 in depth. Owing to 
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The only druidical remains which bear 
any resemblance to those stones, are said 
to be in the Isle of Anglesea, in North 
Wales. 

' their prismatical shape, there is a triangular open- 

* ing between them, and the upper stone is about three 

* feet in depth, and somewhat wider. Through this 
4 opening it is said, every stranger who visits it for 
1 the first time, must creep, otherwise they will die 

* child Jess. These stones are of a greyish coloured 
4 grit, and were taken from the rocks in the neigh* 
' bourhood. They stand m a circular plain of about 
' two hundred and fifty yards in diameter. The 
4 above tradition, it is most probable, originated from 
4 the druidesses, who at this place, it is evident, su- 
4 perintended the sacrifices j for tkougfc the sacred 
4 grove no longer remains* yet it has left sufficient 
4 traces behind to afford conviction of its existence. 

* The plain is of a deep mossy soil, and roots and 
1 stumps of oak trees yel remain in their natural posi- 
4 tion, and some of them exhibit marks of having been 

* exposed to the fire. These old wives were probably 
4 druidesses, whose age, singularity, and uncommon 

* sagacity, made them be looked upon by the grossly 

* superstitious of those times as being possessed of su- 
4 pernatural powers. This monumeui, which strikes 

* with surprise every beholder, owes .its preserve 

* tion more to the nature of the pi ace .where it is situ- 

hS 
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In going to churcti on Sunday, I ob- 
served the door of the one at Campsie 
covered with large spots of white paint, 
which had so singular an effect, that I in- 
quired the reason of its being so orna-. 
merited, and was told, when the head of 
any family dies, these spots are to sig- 
nify the expression of grief by the tears 
shed for them. Many superstitious cus- 
toms exist in this neighbourhood, and 

the funerals were conducted as follows: 

♦ • 

" When the head of any family," (says 
Mr. Lapslie), " died, it was the custom to 
invite the whole parish. The people were 
served on boatds in a barn, where a prayer 
was pronounced before and after the ser- 
vice (i. e. repast,) which duty was most re- 

4 ated than to any other circumstance. A dniidica). 

♦stone in Ireland, mentioned by Camden, is called the 

*£fte& stone; and there are some at Poictiers in 

- * France, known by the appellation of Pitrrcs Lexets. 

* We also know, from the authority of Tacitus ani 

* Mela, that aged females, drurds, lived together in 

* sisterhoods in sequestered spots, devoting their time 
•to peculiar offices of their worship.'— Laps lie's 
StATirf ical Account oV Cahp&ib. 
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ligiously, observed. The entertainment 
consisted of the following parts :~First» 
there was a drink of ale, then a dram, 
then-a piece of, short bread, then ano- 
ther dram of some other species of liquor, 
then a piece of currant bread, and a 
third dram either of spirits or wijie, 
which was followed by loaves, cheese, 
pipes and tobacco. This was the old 
funeral custom in the parish of Campsie. 
A funeral cost an hundred pounds Scots, 
that is the sum of eight English pounds. 
The most active young man was pointed 
out to the office of server ; and in those 
days, when the manners were simple, it 
was no small honor to serve at the bu- 
rial service. However distant any part 
of the parish was from the place of inter- 
ment, it was customary for the attendants 
to carry the corpse upon han4-spokes,that 
is a sort of hurdle, not borne as. in England 
upon men's shoulders, but in the hands." 
The mode pf assembling persons, was 
by aspecial messenger, which was styled 
a bidding to the burial, in the foUpwing 
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words :-— " You are desired to come to 
such a one's burial to-morrow, against 
ten hours/' No person was invited by 
letter ; and though invited against ten 
o'clock, the corpse was never moved 
till evening. - It was customary for them 
to have two wakes (the corpse being 
kept two nights before interment), when 
the young neighbours watched the body. 

There is no church service in Scot- 
land performed over the dead : the com- 
pany invited walk solemnly to the grave, 
without any regularity of procession, 
and generally dressed* in black, but 
wear neither hat-bands nor cloaks.— 
When they have reached the place of in- 
terment, and have seen the coffin depo- 
sited, they bow to each other and depart 
to their reapectives homes. Surely this 
simple mode'takes much from the solem- 
nity of a scene which cannot be too 
awful and impressive. 

In every thing, both of outward ap- 
pearance and form, this nation chooses to 
make a wide distinction in wfcat is con* 
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nected witfc religious ceremonies and 
spectacle, from the Episcopalians. Even 
tlie churches from being divested of no- 
ble spires and steeples (except those 
which were formerly cathedrals) are 
without grandeur ; and j&e few which 
have steeples, by their insignificant as- 
pect, look more like manufactories than 
places of divine worship. Yet, even with 
such outward and inwarcL simplicity , 
there seems to be much genuine piety in 
this country ; it was quite a novelty to 
me to see the streets of Glasgow render- 
ed almost impassable with the immense 
concourse of people going to or from 
kirk, both morning and evening ; and it 
certainly was a most pleasing sight. 

Formerly, I was told, the sabbath was 
held so sacred and strict, that the com- 
mon people were not even permitted to 
take a walk for recreation ; and the el- 
ders of the church, after service, made 
it their business to walk over the city, 
to send home all idle persons. If any 
families h#d absented themselves from 
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divine worship, the minister, pn missing 
them, sent to know the cause of their 
non-attendance. In many families where 
I have been, the domestics have so strict 
a sense of their duty, that they will not 
retire at nigjft to bed without reading a 
chapter or two in the -bible, ftor set 
about their houshold affairs, without 
doing the same in the morning. Thi? 
possibly arises from the pains the Scotch 
clergy take to expound the Scriptures, 
and give the lower orders by that means, 
a more perfect knowledge of .them. The 
discourses delivered from their pulpits 
display much theological knowledge, 
deep erudition, and sound doctrine : all 
these qualifications are of the utmost im- 
portance where the congregation are 
only listeners, (as I before remarked to. 
your ladyship,) and they do not join in 
any form of prayer. 

I cannot help thinking that the grace 
of oratory is restrained by the Scotch ac- 
cent. It is true, in polished circles, all 
vulgar and broad idiom is baqished, yet 
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a certain high tone accompanies the ar- 
ticulation, which from the mouth of 
females, in the estimation of the English, 
who are never capable of feeling the 
force and nahetti of their language* 
seem to divest them of tfiat softness of 
address which ought to characterize 
them. 

" My uncle, the Rev. Dr. Fordyce, 
author of Sermons to Young Women, 
was a native of Aberdeen, a country 
said to have the worst accent in Scot- 
land (though I am not of that opinion) $ 
and he was considered not only one of 
the greatest orators who had ever ap» 
pearedin the pulpit, but one of the most 
correct and beautiful speakers, of which 
Garrick admitted the truth. I never 
was so happy as to hear him ; and merely 
give this instance, often related by 
strangers, as the possibility to overcome; 
with pains, what is considered so great 
a disadvantage by the English. Another 
example that ft can be conquered, came 
under my own observation, in a lady 
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not far removed from Glasgow, who, 
without being educated, or passing any- 
time in England, had overcome all pro- 
vincial accent and high tone ; every 
word she uttered was delivered with 
peculiar sweetness and grace, but her 
fine sense taught her, that elegance of 
speech and softness of < manners, are 
amongst the most winning qualifications 
pf a woman. * 

I have been insensibly led into these 
remarks, from my various observations 
during the short period I have been in 
Scotland. In the church-yard at Camp- 
sie, the monument of Mr. Bell was 
pointed out to me, a gentleman well 
known and estimated in the literary 
world. He was author of Travels 
through China and Persia, and was con- 
•idered one of the most authentic writers 
of his day. 

* Dr. Beattie, with great liberality, dwells in 
Several of his letters on. the disadvantages, not merely 
in speaking, but particularly in writing, under which 
a Scotsman labours from his provincial idiom. 
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LETTER XXI. 



Helensburgh Baths, August 1st. 

I have sometimes thought, that the 
temporary society of agreeable friends is 
dearly purchased, when the hour of sepa- 
ration is saddened by the little prospect 
of any future intercourse ;• and as the 
green hills of Campsie faded into dis- 
tance, many melancholy reflections arose, 
on bidding Craigbarnet adieu, perhaps 
for ever. 

After spending a night at Glasgow, I 
proceeded to this place to-day, on my 
tour into the Western Highlands. 

This stage of twenty-two miles is ex- 
tremely pleasing, by the scenery assum- 
ing a different aspect from any that I have 
hitherto beheld. Between Glasgow and 
Dunbarton, a distance of twelve miles, 
there are innumerable country seats, 
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belonging to gentlemen of fortune ; but 
it was the Clyde, which in former views 
appeared so heavy and little interesting, 
that now excited my admiration. Near 
Dunbarton it gradually widens, and at 
length its waters expand into an extensive 
sea (for it loses the insignificance of a 
♦river), out of which the high and solitary 
rock of Dunbarton, with it* castle seated 
on its summit, emerges from its bosom. 
The steep hills, at whose base the road 
winds, in part verdant and in part bare, 
with trees scattered on their sides, diver- 
sify the landscape. 

The village of Helensburgh is one of 
the most desirable watering places which I 
have ever visited. It consists of a long row 
of houses all neat and clean iti their ap- 
pearance, with the Clyde extending in 
front, gay with vessels. Some sailing to the 
opposite shores of Greenock, and Port 
Glasgow, considerable sea ports, forming 
very conspicuous objects, beautifully 
situated at the foot of lofty hills. The 
dark woods of Roseneath, with its noble 
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building (the property of the Duke of 
ArgyleJ sloping to the river, and the 
landscape bounded by the towering 
Highland mountains, render Helens- 
burgh most inviting to those persons, 
who delight in a grand display ^of magni- 
ficent scenery, and the variety of beautiful 
rides and walks with which it abounds. 
The park of Ardencaple, at a mile's dis- 
tance* is very accessible* with many 
more agreeable walks in the. neighbour- 
hood. To sportsmen the hills abound 
with game, and anglers will find fishing 
tackle at the hotel* A pleasure boat is 
kept for aquatic excursions, and it is a 
short sail to Roseneath, Port Glasgow, 
and Greenock, all worth seeing. A 
more distant day's excursion may be 
taken to Luss, a romantic stage along 
the borders of Lochlotnond ; and extend- 
ing* it to Tarbet, where Benlomond may 
b6 ascended. 

Many watering places in England 
acquire celebrity, not from the attraction 
of the scenery, but from the whimsical 
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caprices of fashion, which often direct 
and vitiate the taste. Of this description 
is Brighton, with its bare hills; even 
Worthing and Weymouth have little 
better attraction ; and I am persuaded, 
if this retired and cheerful situation were 
better known, strangers in resorting to 
it would not consider their time mispent, 
where every accommodation and conve- 
nience are to be found to render it desir- 
able. 

Helensburgh Baths, disunited from 
the village, are situated on the verge of 
the Frith of Clyde, which is here salt 
water. The hotel is built on an excellent 
. plan, and is so large and commodious, 
as to contain fifty bed-chambers, and a 
proper tenable number of sitting rooms, 
all spacious, genteel, and clean. Every 
thing is admirably conducted by Mr. 
Bell, the proprietor, at a moderate rate. 
Tlje public reading room, commanding a 
fine view of the water, has, besides a 
library, a daily supply of London and 
Glasgow newspapers. 
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The warm and cold batli3, five in 
number, are within small rooms contain 
ing sofas, and are extremely comfortable 
and convenient. When there is sufficient 
company, assemblies are held. A fine 
green-house, which extends a consider- 
able length, looking towards the Frith of 
Clyde, and filled with exotic plants, is 
fascinating, and the covered walk parti- 
cularly agreeable in wet weather. A 
variety of carriages are kept at the baths, 
for the accommodation of visitors, con- 
structed on purpose to carry parties on 
excursions through the Highlands. One 
of these is a small post-chaise with three 
wheels, the third being a small one in 
front, drawn by a single horse, with a 
postillion placed in front. The terms 
are fourteen shillings a day, exclusive of 
keeping the man and horse. 

This evening I walked through the 
pleasure grounds of Ardencaple, the 
seat of Lord John Campbell. The man- 
sion is a heavy building, surrounded by 
woods j but every part is so little embel- 
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lished by art, and so much neglected/ 
as to give the place a most desolate as- 
pect. 

Roseneath, belonging to the Puke of 
Argyle, situated at the mouth of Loch- 
gair, lies beautifully on its banks, but is 
seldom visited by his Grace. 
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LETTER XXII. 



Luss Manse, AVigust 3. 

The stage from Helensburgh to Aro- 
quhar is the most awfully magnificent which 
I ever travelled ; and I now am confirmed 
in my former opinion, that what Burke 
observes is true. " The effect of the 
sublime is astonishment — the effect of 
beauty is pleasure." The savage gran- 
deur of this scenery creates wonder ra. 
ther than delight ; and the awe it ex- 
cites, though mingled with admiration, 
is divested of that uninterrupted satis- 
faction which more tranquil or animated 
objects inspire. 

Any person who never beheld moan- 
tains, cannot form an idea through wh^t 
a region of them I have journeyed this 
day. They seemed actually to shut me 
out from the whole world, formed of 

" Rough quarries, xocks, and hills, whose heads touch 
heaven*"— Shakspbare. 
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were at times so much above the clouds, 
that their dark and inaccessible sum- 
mits frowned upon me as I surveyed 
such gigantic and stupendous masses of 
matter. 

Two miles beyond Helensburgh Ipassed 
the small village of Kere, whence there 
is a ferry across Gaer Loch to Rose- 
neath. This Loch is seven miles in 
length, and two in breadth ; it and 
LochlongpeninsulateRoseneath,dividing 
tfiese two arms of the sea. Lochgaer is 
succeeded by the magnificent water of 
Lochlong, with tremendous mountains 
hanging over it. The road the whole 
way to Aroquhar, is at the verge of this 
beautiful lake, through deep and melan- 
choly woods, with rocky heights, tower- 
ing one above another, veiled in clouds, 

After a journey of five hours, the dis- 
tance only ofeighteenmiles,in one of those 
carriages which I described to your lady- 
ship, I was set down at the lonely inn of 
Aroquhar, amidst these solitary wilds* 
Some very stupendous mountains are seen 
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from the inn at a distance on the oppo- 
site side of the lake, particularly one 
called the Cobler, from the extraordinary 
form it assumes, supposed to resemble a 
cobler's awl. I' never beheld any thing 
more transparent, beautiful, and gay, than 
the magnificent water of Lochlong. Al- 
though many fathom deep, the varied 
colours of its pebbly bottom may be dis- 
tinctly seen, and its shores are covered 
with such a variety of stones and pebbles, 
interesting tomineralogists and lapidaries. 
On leaving Aroquhar it was my inten- 
tion to proceed to Inverary ; an untoward 
circumstanee occurred to disarrange my 
plans, and make me change my route to 
Luss, for the pleasure of seeing Lochlo- 
mond. Shortly after losing sight of Aro- 
quhar* Benlomond in the clouds pre- 
sented its dark sides, overtopping the 
mountains which followed in succession. 
The road, as in the former stage, skirted 
the lake, and although the prospects are , 
extremely beautiful on its borders, yet 
the very bad road renders travelling dan* 
VOL. i. i 
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geijous, fvom the tremendous .precipices 
on the side oext the water. 

Lochlomond is considered the finest 
lake in Scotland, nay even to have the 
pre-eminence over the English ones, not 
merely for its extent and magnificence, 
but from the embellishments of its nu- 
merous islands. That Lochlomond is 
grander than any lake I have seen in Eng- 
land is most true, yet I cannot admit that it 
is more beautiful. The numerous islands 
have a sombre appearance, which the 
frowning and high mountains, stretching 
along its sides, tend to heighten : and 
Windermere, with much grandeur and 
the most luxuriant scenery, possesses a 
cheerful loveliness the eye in vain looks 
fQr here. 

Every thing at Luss wears so pensive 
a cast, tM spirits are not inclin^ to 
assume a gay tone, but rather to give 
way to the indulgence of s^dgea*, which 
frequently steals wpop the jpaind after 
tasting some of the sorrows incident to 
human life. I admit such idea* pay be 
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erroneous ; by some they may be consi- 
dered absurd. Mrs. Grant describes 
Luss, in her Letters from the Mountains, 
as " a lovely melancholy place :" and as 
I am not myself much inclined to the 
pensieroso, if such were my sensations on 
a view of these majestic objects, I am 
inclined to think there is some truth in 
the observation. 



i2 
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LETTER XXIII. 



' Luss Manse, August 4. 

I have often heard of Highland hos- 
pitality, and it cannot be experienced in 
a greater degree than at the Manse at 

Luss. The Rev. Dr. S *s house 

seems to be the resort of every traveller 
and stranger; nor is it extraordinary, 
where they are certain of finding so 
warm a reception. 

The small town of Luss is situated in 
a mountainous country, on the borders 
of Lochlomond; it is enveloped with 
dark woods, which give it a grave as- 
pect The climate, though moist, is so 
temperate, as to assist vegetation; and 
the verdure and trees are very luxu- 
riant. 

In the church-yard there are some 
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curious atone coffins, which, although 
they bear no date, their great antiquity, 
is unquestionable. The stone forming 
one of these coffins is seven feet in length, 
and looks something like a cradle, con- 
taining a place for the head. This cof- 
fin is very little below the surface of the 
earth, and is covered with a stone lid f 
which can be moved, for the inspection 
of the curious. On reading the inscrip- 
tions on some of the grave-stones, the fol- 
lowing, written by a ploughman, on the 
loss. of his child,, five years of age, for 
thepoetic simplicity of the lines, engaged 
my attention. 

The first stanzas are in the Gaelic, 
which is much spoken here. 

l< Gt domhain dorch* an Itaba 'mtaigh, 
Na liithiadh gruaim air creidmheach bes ; 

Tho'n la a* tcachd on toirear buaidh, 

'S cha mkaslakh truailkachd sinn ni'smo* 

€l Tho' dark and dismal is tbe grave, 

Let faith dispel the gloom ; 
We soon shall vanquish all our foes, 

And triumph o'er the tomb/* 
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The last inscription, in English, was 
also the pathetic effusions of this sim- 
ple bard's sorrow. 

" Twas when tbe primrose haH'd the infant year, 
When all was eye, and all was lm'ning ear, 
My sweet rosebud reclined hk weary head, 
And here he lies among the silent dead* 

44 Uncertain life, how transient is-thy shew, 
How high thy prospects, and thy end how low ! 
This day in health, a country** pride and boast, 
Perhaps to-morrow mingling in the dust." 

From the church-yand I accompanied 
Dr, S . ■ to the top of Strone Hill, 
whence there is an extensive view of 
Xochlomond. No less than sixteen 
islands meet the eye, rising from the no- 
ble expanse of water. In grandeur I ad- 
mit, on a second view, it surpasses Win- 
dermere ; but in beauty will not bear 
a comparison. 

After viewing this scenery I accom- 
panied Dr. S— r- and his lady to din- 
ner at Carastradden, a pretty villa on 
the borders of the lake, shaded by an 
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avenue of the finest lime trees I have 
seen. Camstradden seems to form one 
of the islands on Lochlomond, so entirely 
is it surrounded by its limpid waters. 
The rock of Inchtavanah rises opposite 
the mansion in all its woody grandeur. ' 
An extraordinary phenomenon presented 
itself in our way to Camstradden. The 
enormous heavy clouds which hung over 
the mountains in grim blackness, had 
burst amidst the hills, and v , falling in 
torrents* swept away every thing which 
obstructed their course. The clear little 
river of Luss was swelled to a sea ; and 
cattle, sheep, corn, and hay fields, trees* 
fences, banks, were overwhelmed in the 
torrents which, hurrying from the hills* 
poured into the river. Such an accident 
had not been known for twenty years 
before ; and the damage committed by 
the storm was very serious ; a sight so 
awfully grand I had never beheld: as 
we passed over the little bridge, men, 
women, and children were assembled to 
witness the devastation, wishing to save 
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their cattle, which they had no power to 
rescue. 

On our return home the waters had 
subsided and all was serene and lovely. 
The hours, till bed-time, were passed 
with some Highland songs, a simple re- 
past, and afterwards with prayers. This 
family reminded me of the primitive 
manners and genuine piety of our forefa- 
thers ; and if all Highland ones resemble 

that of Dr. S *s, there is something 

so truly pleasing and interesting, that it 
is impossible not to feel happy amidst 
such a family. 

This morning, after breakfast, a party, 
was formed to go on the lake : I may 
call the scene awfully sublime, for the 
heavy peals of thunder which rolled from 
mountain to mountain, and the distant 
but vivid flashes of lightning- which illu- 
minated the firmament, added a terrific 
grandeur to the lake and its dark frown- 
ing scenery. 

The first island we passed was Inch*, 
elan, or the prison of LuSs, having been 
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formerly used, as a. prison- Inch and Elan 
are Gaelic words, and signify, island. 
Thence we sailed tolnch-tavanah, which is 
about three quarters of a mile in length; 
it is covered with tolerably large oak 
trees, and on being set on shore we, 
scrambled to the top, which commands 
a most extensive view* This island is 
not inhabited; ; bjut formerly was the resi-, 
deuce of a monk j hence it derive? the 
name of Inch4avanach> or the Island of 
Monk's house. Inchmoan (Peat Island) is 
flat and bare, from being coipppsed of 
peat moss. 

•■ Inchervin (round Inland) i& also.flat ; 
on it' there is an asylum for harmless ma- 
niacs, or rather, it is said, for persons 
who have givetx way to inebriety, are 
banished there by theit friends, and com- 
nutted to the care of a governor, wha^ 
keepstherq under penance and subjection* 
Inchmurin is two miles long, and is a 
deer-park** 

Inchraurin has in it the ruins of a house once be- 
longing to the Colquhoun family, 'On this island,' 
13 



Ittc-lonaig (a name ofuncertairi der£« 
vation) abound* in. natural yew* of a- 
large growth, and hw for tpany years 
l>e4*v converted into a d&er-pa*k, in- 
whieh. $ho harmless maniacs lwcve an* 
asylum with the^fere$te*$i 

Incheaffloch(the<Qld Wdnfatfs Island)-, 
badi formerly a nunnery upott it, and was. 
thebarial place of the WQ**&x&. 

fii^hgalbraithj on* whidfr afle tfie M- 
ifcafett of a castle, fe- supposed to haw: 
belonged* to a family of that name, ft<- 
kio\&ibr the afeode^of a Btwme** Tdi<* 
used to visit the habitation of Boaedne 
(*he mansion of Si* J*1M& Cotqohotav of 
lau*) dkttyv aftdear*y «**y a joint ftofflp 



John Celquho^n, Lw4 pfcl.u^ was barbarously, 
murdered by a party of /islanders," wKpi under con- 
Afct|d*Mqwk>ch GifeonV iff l^sfe^CarH^dfirewd 
***# ftfeffek thii part ci^Hoitli E^Jtoi^ 

£ ..*»>■ . . . Bmtwa*t. 

* The Iraumk formed a class of bei*g* cUtfutfUa, 
Iiabit and disposition from the freakish and most mis- 
chievous elves. 'He. was. meagre,"shaggy and wild in 
his appearance. Irftbe dav-ltm'crhe lurked ia remote 
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Lochtoraond is eight miles broad, and 
from north to south about twenty-six in 

recesses of old' houses where he delighted to haurit, 
and in the night' sedulously employed himself in dis- 
charging any laborious task which might be accept- . 
able to the family, to whose service he devoted him- 
self. 

When the menials in a Scotch family protracted 
their vigils around the kitchen fire, Brownie, weary 
of being excluded from the midnight hearth, some-u 
times' appeared at the door, seemed to watch their 
departure, and' thus. admonish them :—*" Gang or ft 
your beds sirs, and dinna put out the wee^ises- hocks- 

(embers.)" 

A being totally distinct from a Brownie, is a 
Bogle, or goblin, a freakish spirit, who delights ra- 
ther to perple* and frighteti mankind, either try seri- 
ously serve or hurt themt This is the Esprit Folltt 
of the French, and* Pluck or Robin Goodfellow> thus 

entitled, by Shakespcar among the fairy band of 
Oberon. 

Shelh/coat; a spirit who resides in the waters, has* 
give* nam© to maity~a rock and stone upon the Scot* 
tish coast, belongs to the class of fiogks.. -When be 
appears, he seems to be decked with marine produc- 
tions, and in- particular with shells, which announced 
his approach, and from this circumstance he derives 
his name,— Walter Scott's Mfn»TiULs1roV 
THffScoTYiStt'Btotfb**. V 
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length ; and the islands which cover 
the lake, small and large, are thirty in 
number. The most stupendous of the 
gigantic mountains which crown Loch- 
lomond are l3enlay, Benvorlich, 330O 
feet in height; and the pre-eminently 
grand one Benlomond, 3250. This rocky 
mountain is of a conical form ; its sides 
consist of micacious schistus, intersected 
in some parts with veins of white quartz. 
This mountain also abounds in Alpine 
plants. » 

Sen*atula Alpina, Azalea procumbensj 
and several other of the more rare pro- 
ductions of Benlomond are . in Dr. 

S 5 s garden ; also the . Orobus tube- 

rosus, a plant not uncommon in Eng* 
land as well as in Scotland, but remark- 
able for being used in a dried state by the 
Highlanders as a preservative from hun- 
ger and thirst 
n|fce cloud-berry, Rubus Chamamarus, 
ind on the south side of the moun- 
Its blossoms are of a purplish 
white, and are succeeded by a bunch of 
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red berries, which are ripe in July, and 
have a pleasant flavour. They are much 
esteemed by many northern nations. The 
Laplanders bury them in snow, and pre* 
serve them fresh from year to year. They 
eat them with the milk of the rein-deer. 
The pass of Balmaha, where the bull was 
killed in " The Lady of the Lake," is to 
be $een from Benlomond. The view, 
when at the top, which it requires six 
hours to ascend, is so , surprisingly mag- 
nificent and extensive, as to exceed what 
the eye is able at first to embrace, as 
your ladyship may believe, on a perusal 
of the following objects, presented in 
this world of mountains, wholly envelop- 
ing the enterprising pedestrian. The 
river Clyde, Dunbarton Castle, Loch- 
lomond, the Irish Channel, Port Glas- 
gow, Isle of Arran, Isle of Kite, Luss, 
Rowardinnan, Paps of Jura, Sound of 
Jura, Bencruachen mountain, 5390 feet 
in height; Benvorlich mountain, Ben- 
hevis mountaintain, 4800 feet ; Cruach 
mountains, Forest of Maimtorn, Ben- 
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more mountain, 3900 feet ; Loch Cathe* 
rine, Ben Lowers 4015 ffeet ; Benvorlich, 
3800 feet ; and the source of. the Forth* 
with a variety of towns, rivers, and lakes 
scattered in' the vale. 
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L$TT$R XXIV. 



Dmidi*ttan, Augtiat 6t& 

From) Lussjlfprtfceedectto Dunbartonv 
andtfcence tothereadjwicfedfC, M ■■■ ' ■■ » ; 
Esq; at DiMi^hattaaa, for a few clarys^ 

The st^ge fr<fc» Ltt» to* Dumbarton? 
still cOBtnHiad td wswufr aioag the roeaaaK 
tie shores of? LoeMamcmdi; for? mora 
tiian twcttt^) Bailee It hadr the pleasure c# 
traveling on itte barflo**;, aod from « vary 
variedpointrit appeared grand apdt a^fuL 

The tawmi afc Bnnbaftaia. rtfs^itittfmt 
nitakof the* »«o^<)p<eri;iniScotlj»d i 2 tb^ 
houses bein^in^guhaV and jolea* imthtf* 
appearance*; but tirisi dfifecbis attofted 
fbr by tba/ sb^ttiad^ rf ite sittiatfofr* 
which excites much- interior from, ihq 
fine scerary* which , suEiuu&di itl The 
castle, be^re ^eired^ontyvafe 5i diatam^ 
igih^F^a^iooi««tJcito^c4^ot4 IVJouatcd 
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on a two-headed perpendicular rock, and 
washed by the waves of the Clyde* it 
seems inaccessible to human tread, iso- 
lated and guarded as it is by the waters 
that encompass it. The lofty ramparts, 
where the soldiers are pacing to and fro, 
contribute to its warlike appearance. On 
looking at this grand fortification^ the 
mind is carried back to the numerous. 
sieges it has undergone* the different 
prisoners it has cbnfcfin&d) j- but above fell, 
the auspicious figjbre*. thfe iintrepid .Wal- 
lace, here 1 ma&e, when h^cliringly scaled 
these «ddipaiftine iWcks* iand appearing 
amidst the foidiery^ -put! to rdegth such 
nutabef&v &lewr ; fte*»vEngi£h* governor,' 
making himfelfjj tb»*fife dismay and kklo* 
mshnieMdfall; thepofekffaorof a cJufcle 
Edward hatl cbniicjerbd feis : awn, < 

A f&w rude stones ard all the remains 
of Wallace'* TAweri? tak^rowardisstill 
prfeseuved as a relique in the guard-rbori). 

Bunbarton was formerly called by the 
Scotch LDwi B*iton\ at the ..fort of the 
Britons, now> cdrrcqrtedtinte DunbartOn, 
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According to Pennant, the Britons, at a 
very early period, made this rock a for- 
tress j it being usual with them, he ob" 
serves, after the departure of the Ro- 
dmans, to retreat to the tops of inaccessi- 
ble mountains or rocks on the sea-shore. 
But Boethius, the most ancient of the 
Scottish historians, asserts, that the an- 
cient Caledonians were possessed of it 
some ages prior to the Britons, and that 
it resisted all the efforts of Agricola, who 
besieged it* We have only to look at 
this fortification, to be convinced of its 
antiquity, and to consider it almost as 
impregnable. It was the only place of 
strength the unfortunate Mary retained 
possession of. 

The rock of Dunbarton consists of 
ranges, one above another, of basaltic 
columns. The late Professor Anderson 
conjectured that basaltes are of a 

* The Roman fleet, in all probability, bad its sta- 
tion under Dunbarton. The Pharos, on the top of 
the great rock, is another strong proof that the Ro- 
twaus had made it their harbour.*— Pennant. . 
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metallic nature, and it has .been dis- 
covered that this rock, in many parts, is 
magnetic. Had this ingenious philosopher 
lived to witness the modern discoveries 
in chemistry, he would have been grati- 
fied with the progress of knowledge re- 
specting the composition of this and 
many other minerals. The governor has 
an excellent house on this fortress, peo- 
pled by so many inhabitants, as to form 
a little military world of their own. 

The true Scotch thistle grows here in. 
abundance. 

On entering the town of Dunbarton, 
I crossed the cheerful and rapid river 
Leven, which is celebrated in a poetic 
effusion by the late Dr. Smollet. Near 
the village of Renton, the birth-place of 
Smollet, I observed the lofty column, 
erected to the memory of this eminent 
writer and humourist, bearing a suitable 
Latin inscription. Near Dunbarton is 
the high hill of Dunfoin, or the hill of 
Fingal, the residence of that hero. 

To say what season is the most favor* 
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able to view the scenery of Scotland, in 
consequence of the advantages it derives 
from fine weather, is impossible ; so un- 
certain is the climate, so incessant the 
rains in the most mountainous and ro- 
mantic parts. The torrents which have 
descended during this Highland excur- 
sion would astotmh your Lady skip? but 
it must be acknowledged, that I .have 
travelled at the season of what is* cstfled 
the Lammas Fhtids* which begin tile lat- 
ter end of July, a&d continue genially 
during a fortnight at this period of the 
yen. 
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LETTER XXV. 



Callcnclciy August 14th. 

I have now bid affinal adieu to .Gias-< 
gow and its vicinity. The mere city had 
little in it to excite interest,' Mt some of 
its inhabitants, in the pleasing character 
of relations and friends, rendered it inte- 
resting, and with sincere regret I directed 
my steps towards a more distant quarter. 

In my visit at Dunchattan I have ex- 
perienced not only so much kind hospi- 
tality, but enjoyed such enlightened 
conversation, graced by such sweetness 
and elegance of manner, as will ever 
make me retrace in my thoughts days 
which have been spent so entirely to my 
taste^ as to prove some of the most agree- 
able ones of my life. 

The first ten miles I travelled from 
Dunchattan towards Stirling was through 
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a country as dreary and desolate, as I 
ever remember to have, seen ; but three 
miles from Glasgow, where the spot was 
pointed out to me; called Robroyston, my 
attention was awakened: to behold the 
place where the treacherous Monteith 
betrayed Wallace into the hands of the 
tyrannic Edward. No part of the barn 
in which he took shelter remains ; but a 
house is built on the site, and possessed 
by Mr« tamont, the representative of 
the ancient family of Lundie, to whom 
the old mansion belonged, in the time of 
Wallace. The manner of his being be- 
trayed, and taken prisoner in the barn, 
is thus related by Blind Harry : 

At Robrastown Wallace was tresonabilly 

Yin fallsy storwyn fra'nys gud chovalry 
; InGUtskow lay and wyst nochtoff yis thing, 

Yus he was lost in bydyng off bys King •• . 

South yin hym led ay haid and ye west land 
Dety hot, but hym in hatst our SuUway «and ■' 
- Y* Lord Oyuffrd and Wallutiguk hym ydr 

To Cadeyll town full fast with him yai far 
\ In persoune hym stad yat was a gret dolour 

Yet houss efty r was cally t Wallace Tour. '" " 
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Lord Hails, in his annals of gScotfarid, 
seems to doubt the authenticity of the 
account respecting Wallace being be- 
trayed by Sir J. Monteith, and says, " It 
" is most improbable that Wallace should 
" put himself in the power of a man, 
" whom he knew to be in an office of 
" distinguished trust under King Ed- 
44 ward- But it is probable that Wallace 
" may have been apprehended and com* 
" mitted to die castle of Dunbarton, 
" where Monteith commanded. The 
" result of the story may have arisen 
" from common fame, credulity, the 
" spirit of obloquy, and the love of the 
" marvellous.* 

* His Lordship thus relates the coaelusioh of his 
tragical history : 

" WUlijunWaUaw, who bfid.o^ntiBies sat Scot- 
4# land 4n gfeaMfoubie, was taken and .brought to 
*• Condon* with groat nnmberi of men and women 
" wonderiag at ,bim. He wa» lodged in the hoifee of 
" William -Defect, a citizen of London, in &n+ 
M churofe-etoaet. On the morrow, being the eve of 
f> St. Bartholomew, he was brought onhowebacfc to 
'• Westminster. John Sqgcajre and Gefrey, Knights, 
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A Scottish historian, relates pf Wal- 
lace, " that an English hermit saw a 

" the mayor, sheriffs, awl aldermen of London, and 
" many others on horseback and on foot accompany- 
44 ingbim ; and in the great hull of Westminster, he 
<* being placed in the south bench, crowned with 
" laurel (for that he had said in times he ought to 
" wear a crown), in that hall, as it was commonly x 
44 reported, and being impeached for a traitor by Sir 
*\ Peter Malonie, the King's justice, he answered, 
** * he ntctr was a traitor to the King of England;' 
u and for other things whereof he was accused con- 
" fessed them, and was afterwards beheaded and 
" quartered/* 

Henry, or Blind Harry, Urns relates Wallace's 
melancholy end : 

" It was August the 23 <1, 1303, Wallace was tried 
" for a traitor in Westminster. He was thirty days 
" a prisoner in the Tower before his death. ¥fo 
" maintained his unconquerable spirit 4o4h*JaU; 
44 and the English, in a jesting manner, said4*&P 
" no pain. His head was fixed on London Jfivyfet, 
4 and his legs and arms were sent to. Scetlppf) ; hjg 
«* right leg to be gut up at Perth, his left, at Abet? 
* decn." , . ' ' ' \ ^ V *. 

Henry describes Wallace as more than six 4*6? 
high, and his body in otjier respects large aftjfr.fttlW 
proportioned. 
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" vision of angels, conducting Wallace 
" out of purgatory with much honor." 

In crossing the field of Bannockburn, 
I reverted to the period when this wide 
and deserted plain was the scene of so 
dreadful a carnage, as to be covered with 
the slaughtered and the slain. When the 
English were drawn up in proud array 
against the Scots, who with courage and 
intrepidity desperately fought for an in- 
dependence, which at length they gain, 
ed, in a triumphant conquest over the 
usurper Edward, who, after' seeing his 
armies cut to pieces, was obliged to take 
safety in flight. 

On a spot, called Boxbrae, is shewn 
the stone supposed to have supported' 
Brace's standard, and called the Bear 
Stone. 

It is related, that one Boston, a Car- 
melite friar and poet, was brought by - 
Edward, in his train, to be a spectator 
qfjbis achievements, and to record his 
triumphs, was taken prisoner, and oblig- 
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ed to celebrate the victory of Robert 
over the English.* 

Immediately • after passing Bannock- 
burn, I entered the town of St. Ninians. 
In an old low roofed house, on the left 
hand, report says, James the Third was 
mortally wounded by a priest, after the 
battle of Sanchieburn, where he was 
defeated. Sanchieburn is within a mile 
of Bannockburn. The church of St. 
Ninians was employed as a powder ma- 
gazine by the Pretender in 1745. It is 
an old town, watered by the small river 
Endrick, famous for its trouts. There 
are manufactories carried on of tartan, 
chiefly for the army, and cotton 
cloths. 

Gn advancing near Stirling, the bar- 
ren plains disappear, and are succeeded 
by picturesque and lovely scenery. The 

*~" Bannockburn, from what reason we know not, 
u receives its name from the panis cineritius of the 
" Romans. Unleaven cakes, toasted in the ashes, 
•' or upon an iron plate, called a girdle, are named 
" Bannocks in Scef/awd."— Forsyth. 
VOL. I. K 
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castle, seated on a towering rock, ren- 
ders the distant view of the town very 
grand j and the rich landscapes, spread- 
ing in every direction, are worthy of the 
highest admiration. 



B 2 
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LETTER XXVI. 



Callander, August 1£. 

The stage from Stirling to Callander 
may surely be considered the garden of 
Scotland ; for every object is gay, pasto- 
ral and beautiful. There is not one scene 
to excite gloom, but everything is formed 
to enliven and delight with its smiling 
and pleasing aspect. It were vain to 
attempt to describe the innumerable fine 
places belonging to the different gentry 
or Lairds, that are cheque; ed in the plains 
which they tend so highly to embellish. 

The ruinous castle of Downe, shaded 
by woods amid which the sparkling Forth 
hurries its rapid waters in mournful mu- 
sic, is a fine object It is a huge square 
building, and stands on a gentle eleva- 
tion at the confluence of the Teath and 
the Ardoch, It is unknown at what 
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period it was built, but from the extent 
of its structure, it bears evident marks of 
antiquity. It was the family seat of the 
Earls of Monteith.* 

The village of Downe not far removed, 
consists of one principal street which 
divides two smaller ones, and is cele- 
brated for a manufactory of Highland 
pistols. 

Callander, buried in hills, secretly re- 
poses at the foot of Benledi j and notwith- 
standing the melancholy green of the fir 
trees which crown the summit of the craig 
of Callander to the north, sweep along 
its base, and overtop the village, yet it 
has a cheerful aspect ; and were only a 
few pretty gardens dispersed before the 
doors of so many neat-looking houses, 
it would have a beautiful appearance, for 
never was any little town placed in a 

* The first Earl of Monteith* Waiter Cam mini 
was created by Malcolm 111. 1057. This Walter 
was the grandson of Banquo, who was murdered by 
Macbeth. At present it is the family seat of the 
Murray*. 
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more romantic and picturesque situation. 
Callander has the reputation of being 
neat and clean ; but in Scotland, unfor- 
tunately, nature does every thing, art 
nothing, to embellish and beautify the 
towns or villages. Here again the beau- 
tiful Teath presents itself : I never beheld 
a more rapid, lively, and fine river ; it 
wijids in a thousand picturesque forms, and 
ontheborders of Captain FairfuU's elegant 
and highly embellished pleasure grounds, 
contributes to enliven the romantic situ- 
ation! which is at the foot of stupendous 
mountains, whose naked and frowning 
tops are boldly contrasted by the luxu- 
riance of the richly wooded vale. Cap- 
tain FaL'fUll's villa is called The Roman 
Cavip; whence it derives its name, ap- 
pears from no certain tradition ; but his 
lady pointed out to me, in walking over 
the grounds, where the intrenchments 
were supposed to have been. 

There is a curious conical mount at 
Callander, where the old church stood, 
which appears to be artificial, situated at 
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the end of • the bridge called St Kessac, 
whose anniversary was held on the first 
of March, when the Scots, according to 
an ancient law, exercised on the sabbath 
afternoon, in shooting with bows and 
arrows. 

Small remains of the castle of Cal- 
lander are to be seen at the manse, which 
is, also very beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Teath, and shaded by ve- 
nerable trees. The castle formerly be* 
longed to Livingston, Earl of Lithgow 
and Callander. About a mile and a half 
from Callander is to be seen the sin* 
gularly romantic bridge of Brachland, 
formed only of a wooden plank lying 
across a deep ravine, with a cataract 
foaming and precipitating itself over the 
rocks, which hang in savage wildness 
on each side this rude and frightful 
bridge, placed above the Kelty. * 

There was formerly a pearl-fishery in 

* Kelty is a name given to rapid waters in many 
parts of the world. There is a Kelty in Stratherne. 
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the Teath as well as in some of the other 
rivers in Scotland. In the Teath, seve- 
ral pearls of a considerable size and va- 
lue have been found* 

Scotland abounds in curious natural 
productions : here the mineralogist and 
the botanist can scarcely travel. a mile 
without meeting with some interesting 
mineral or plant to attract attention. 

I am just, dear Madam, setting out to 
visit the Trossachs, but I would advise 
every stranger eithec to engage a chaise 
at Stirling for the tune they intend to be 
absent, or write previously to Mr, 
McGregor, a,t the inn at Callander, or 
they may be disappointed in being conk 
veyed thither. So many persons are 
now attracted to this far-famed spot, in 
consequence of Mr.' Walter Scott's beau- 
tiful poem of " The Lady of the Lake," 
as to exceed all calculation ; the num- 
ber of carriages which have stopped at 
this place during the present season, 
already exceeds five hundred. 
Mrs. Aust, better known as the Hon. 
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Mrs. Murray, told the unassuming and 

ingenious Dr. R , of Callander* 

that Walter Scott ought to have dedi- 
cated his poem to her, for she was the 
person who first brought this efxtraordi* 
nary scenery into notice. . 

u Pray, madam, said the good Doctor 
with iridifferefficte, wheii.did you write 
your tour ?" :--•:• 

«Ih the year 1794." : • '. ' ' 

m Then,' madam,*' returned lie, " it is 
no presumption in rile to consider I was 
the person Mfo,' in toy Statistical Account 
of Callander, published in 1790, made 
the Trossachs first known ; for except to 
the natives, and a few individuals in this 
neighbourhood, this remarkable place, 
till then, had never been heard of*' 

I had some conversation with the Rev. 
Doctor, who is the minister, on the scenery 
of the Trossachs. He informed me, that 
his official duty had led him sometimes 
to visit these remote and inaccessible 
wilds ; inaccessible they then might be 
justly Galled, for there was no road to 
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them, except scrambling over precipitous 
mountains, by which he reached this ex- 
traordinary romantic scene which excited 
such admiration ; he had been induced 
to describe them in his Statistical Ac- 
count of Callander, which had made 
them publicly known. * 

Under such circumstances, it was dis- 
ingenuous to assume the merit of having 
first indicated the beauty of scenery 
which had been previously described »in 
a statistical survey of the county. But 
Dr. R , like all the other Scotch- 

* Until the present road was made there was no 
mode of issuing out of the defile called the Tros- 
Bach, excepting by a sort of ladder, composed of the 
tranches and roots of trees. 

In former times, those parts of the district which 
are situated beyond the Grampian range, were con- 
sidered almost inaccessible by strong barriers of 
rocks and mountains and lakes. It was a border 
country, and though on the very verge of the low 
country, it was almost totally sequestered from the 
world, and, as it were, insulated with respect to so- 
ciety.— Gra mam's Sketch op Scihirt in 
Perthshire. 

K5 
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men whom I have hitherto met, possesses 
so much innate diffidence, so few preten- 
sions, and is so perfectly devoid of all os- 
tentation or affectation of superior know- 
ledge, as to differ considerably from many 
men of learning in other countries. At the 
Manse of Luss, this national trait of cha- 
racter is particularly evident. 
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LETTER XXVIL 



Callander, August lfith. 

I have more than once remarked to 
your Ladyship, that verbal descriptions 
of places, however animated and copious, 
rarely or never enable the mind to form 
adequate conceptions of the originals. 
This remark is particularly applicable to 
the Trossachs; and even Mr. Walter. 
Scott, who, in hi* rich descriptions, 
paints with poetical imagery like a Salva- 
tor Rosa, or a Claude Lorraine, falls infi- 
nitely short in depicting the sublimity of 
this scenery. No painter, no poet can . 
ever bring before the eyes or imagination 
of those who hav% not been themselves 
spectators, what are the diversity and 
grandeur of these astonishing; scenes* . 
Nature almost always presents equal va- • 
riety and beauty in its forms * but here, 
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its features are chiefly of the magnificent 
and sublime, and the astonished spectator 
pauses at every, step with surprise and 
admiration, as each new object succes- 
sively presents itself. 

As these objects appeared to me, I 
shall endeavour to speak of and describe 
them ; for there is a singularity attached 
to this romantic and wild scene, such as 
would lead a person to almost fancy they' 
were in the world of giants and spirits. 

Proceeding from Callander,, the moun- 
tains range themselves in -such wild mag- 
nificence, and rise in. such abrupt and 
rugged forms, with dark woods spread- 
ing over their sumjnits, 

41 Shade above shade, a woody theatre, 
" Of stateliest view." — Milton. 

and sweeping into the broad glittering 
rivers and lakes, which rapidly succeed 
one another, it is impossible to pourtray 
their grandeur and beauty. The figures 
of these mountains are so varied, gro- 
tesque, wild, inaccessible, pointing their 
tops to the heavens where- not shrouded 
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in clouds, as to create a region of their 
own, beyond which there seems no pos- 
sibility of passing. The disposition of the 
woody scenery is pre-eminently beautiful ; 
the birch trees hang their elegant "end 
weeping branches in pensile loveliness 
over the rocks, peeping in rude frag- 
ments from amidst the various trees, 
which soften and adorn their native wild- 
ness. Such are the Trossachs * for ten 
miles, till 



Loch Catherine, 



In all her length far crowding lay, - 

With promontory, creek, and bay, 

And islands that impurpled bright 

Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains that like giants stand, : 

To centinel enchanted. land. 

High on the south huge Ben-venue 

Down to the lake in masses threw 

Craggs, knolls, and mounds confus'dly hurl'd 

The fragments of anVarlier world. 

A wildering forest feather'd o'er, 

His ruin'd sides, and summits hoar ; 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare* 

* i. e. Wild rough scenery. 
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Boon nature scattered free and wild. 
Each plant and flower, tbe mountain'* child ; 
' Here eglantine erabalm'd the air, . 
Hawthorn, and hazel mingled there ; 
The primrose pale and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff and narrow bower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side,, 
Emblems of punishment and pride*** 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain, 
The weather-beaten craggs retain, 
With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Grey birch and aspen weep beneath : 
Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor on the refted rock ; 
And higher yet the pine tree hung 
His scatter'd trunk, and frequent Aung' 
Where seemed the cliff to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky, 
Highest of all where white peaks glanced, 
Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 
The wandering eye could barely view, 
The summer's heaven's delicious blue % 
So wonderous wild the whole might seem 
Tbe scenery ofa fairy dream. 

' Lady of tbe Lake. 

The first ,lake which presented itself, 
between Callander and the Trossachs, 
was the transparent water of Loch Vena- 
cher, the hake of the Fair Valley, at 
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whose verge the carriage wound, be- 
tween it and so narrow a pass of moun- 
tainous rocks to the right, as often to 
endanger being plunged into its watery 
bed. Towering above this beautiful lake, 
the high summit q£ Benledi appears, on 
whose top in ruder ages an anniversary 
was held during three days and nights 
by the surrounding inhabitants (who 
were supposed to be druids), at the sum* 
mer solstice, fot the purpose of devotion, 
whence it derives the name of Benledi, 
or the Hill of God. There were evident 
druidical remains in many places; for 
near this very spot, I observed two rude 
stones resembling human figures, which 
are supposed to have been the subjects of 
religious idolatry. In Loch Venacher U 
the small island of Broht 9 called \he 
Island of Lamentation ; and passing the 
romantic bridge of Turk, the scenery 
becomes more sylvan, and softens into 
woody banks on the edge of Loch Achray* 
beyond which is the field qf devotion. 
On the right there is a distant view of 
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the forest of Glenfinglas, filled with the 
deer which in ancient times belonged to 
the Kings of Scotland ; and adjacent was 
a field for tilts and tournaments. In a 
defile of one of these mountains, called 
the Hero's Sfueld, an outlaw long had 
shelter. A female friend, according to 
tradition, handed him food by a rope 
thrown over the brow of the precipice, 
which reached his wild habitation. 

Loch Catherine, when first seen in 
full expanse, assdhies the form of a bay. 
The rocks, ranging themselves in an 
amphitheatre covered with woods, and 
island beyond isl&tid emerging from 
the lake, with * mountains more wild 
in their appearance than ii is possible 
to describe, really as Mr. Scott ex- 
presses, 

———————■" Like giants 4 stand. 

To centinel enchanted land/' 

- * It must be confessed that this metaphor is. by no 
means very happy, as the comparison of giants with 
such elevated ridges of mountains is worthy of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerius. 
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The island, on which the fair Ellen's 
father was outlawed, is hid on a first ap- 
proach, behind some other ones ; and is 
neither tlie most prominent, nor beauti- 
ful of the multitude scattered on Loch 
Catherine. 

The den of the Ghosts is directly op- 
posite to Rough Island; and is an abyss 
of rocks and woods, most awfully grand, 
on the south side of the lake.t In Gaelic 

t It was a wild and strange retreat, 
Aa e'er was trod by outlaws feet } 
The dell upon the maun tain's crcist 
Yawn'd like a gash on warrior's breast ; 
Its trench had staid full many a rock, 
Hurl'd by primaeval earthquake shock. 
From Ben venue's grey summit wild, 
And here in random ruip piled, 
They frowned incumbent o'er the spot, s 
And form'd the rugged sylvan grot. 
The oak and birch, a mingled shade, 
At noontide there a twilight made, 
Unless when sport a sudden shone 
Some straggling beam on cliff or stone, 
No murmur waked the solemn still, 
Save tinkling of a fountain rilj. 
But when the wind chaced with the lake, 
A sudden sound would upward break, 
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it is called Coir-wruuire&kin. Coir is ex- 
pressive of a cauldron laid on its side, 
being a deep valley closed at one end. 
These dark hideous shelving rocks, of 
an immense breadth, piled one above 
another, afford, however, no retreat to 
the spirits of the departed, as its name 
aeems to signify, but is the abode of 
foxes, wild cats, and badgers} and 

" Thews, hit dread seat the royal bird hath mask 
u To awe the inferior subjects of the shade." 

A gentleman, who possessed the farm 
of Glaschoil, immediately above the den, 
going home one evening at a late hour, 

With dashing hollow voice that spake, 
The incessant war of wave or ruck. 
Suspended clifls, with hideous sway, 
Seemed nodding o'er the cavern grey. 
From such a den the wolf had sprung. 
In such the wild cat leaves her young. 
Grey superstitions whisper dread, 
Debarred the spot to vulgar tread. 
For there, she says, did fays resort, 
And satyrs hold their sylvan court, 
By moonlight tread their mystic maze. 
And blast the rash beholder's ga&e. 

Lady or the Lake. 
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passing through the den, beheld a figure 
glide swiftly past him, and immediately 
drew his sword in an attitude of defence ; 
but the unhappy maniac, who had taken 
shelter here, 

«' So witber'd, and so wild in he* attire, 

sprung forward, and exclaimed, a WaU 
" ter of Drunkie, spare my life ; it is I." 
He knew this unfortunate and harmless 
female, and passed on. 

The small Isle of Witt gave the titfc 
to a wanderer, who, in 1745, having taken 
refuge in France, took upon himself 
(wishing to pass for a noble) the title of 
Stewart of the Isle of Wits, in Gaelic 
Ealan-nan-coil. Near the west end of 
Loch Catherine, immediately below 
Stronclachan (the point of the landing- 
place), there is an island where Rob- 
Roy M'Gregor confined Graham, the 
Laird of Killearn, who at that time was 
factor to the Duke of Montrose, a pri- 
soner for two or three weeks, in defiance 
of all law, power, and authority. The 
cause of his displeasure was that Mon- 
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trose had wrested from him the lands of 
Craig-Roston, on the side of Lochlo- 
mond, for which he alleged Montrose 
had not paid him an adequate price. 
When Killearn was collecting the Duke's 
rents, at a place called Chapel Leraock, 
Rob-Roy took the opportunity, with his 
men, to surround the house j and after 
the rents were collected, while Killearn 
and his friends were taking a glass, he 
. ordered his men to point their guns in at 
the window (which, at that time, had 
no glass) , but not to fire, unless they 
saw him receive an injury within. Rob- 
Roy, walking deliberately into where 
the gentlemen were sitting over their 
bottle, drew his sword, and standing at 
the foot of the table, demanded the 
Duke's money, jjiving as a reason, that 
be required the rest of his payment for 
the lwds of Craig-Roston. Killearn re- 
monstrated in vain j Rob Royston order- 
eclhim to count over the money in his 
prepence,. and he would give hipi a re- 
ceipt for it, i# order, to settle with his 
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constituents; which was accordingly 
done, and Killearn carried prisoner to 
the above-mentioned island. 

On the western point, called Benlach- 
anduine, or the pass of the Man, which 
is marked by three large stones, is the 
Man's grave. A soldier of Cromwell's, 
who had attempted to swim into the 
Woddyd Island, to bring from thence a 
boat to carry in the rest of Cromwell's 
army ; when, it is said, a female native 
came out, and daringly slew him* Loch 
Catherine, I have observed, is spetted in 
Various ways ; Walter Scott gives* ik 
Katharine /. Grahame, in his Picturesque 
Sketches, Kutteren y and the Katrine j 
but I am inclined to think it fs'origitf ally 
Catherine ; as the appelfemm^ifroip att 
heiress of that *aatfie, ' who* lfeidf' m i«b» 
neighbourhood bf Allofc, and f t(i>wboitt^ 
the immediate country, including ttjfc 
Trossachs, belonged j andfrotri the Rev J 
Dr. E-—'s Statistical Afccount,%eitfg*l<e 
first given, whoc^lk it LoihCatheti^hxiH 
of opinion his must be the inostf accurate - 
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The Lochs Catherine and Ness are 
never frozen beyond a few fathoms from 
the margin, where the water is shallow. 
This feet was long accounted wonderftil, 
and attributed to some peculiar quality of 
the water ; but the water of Loch Cathe- 
rine .differs in no respect from other fresh 
water; and the water of both lakes freezes 
as quickly as any other water when ex- 
posed in separate vessels. The pheno- 
menon of the lakes themselves never be- 
ing frozen over, is easily and completely 
accounted for, by the discoveries of mo- 
dern chemistry. 

Water, like most other bodies, is ex- 
panded by heat, and condensed, or con- 
tracted in volume by cold ; but there is 
this peculiarity m the effects of heat or 
oaki oa water, that water & gradually 
MMtawd by oold» until it arrives within 
4 Jw> Agrees of the freezing point, when 
it bngins to be again gradually dilated ; 
and wbe» it reaches the freezing point, 
it expands with violence. This being 
the caw, water in vesy deep lakes can 
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never be frozen in such climates as ours. 
When the upper stratum is condensed in 
its progress towards freezing, it becomes, 
of course, specifically heavier than the 
strata below it, and sinks down towards 
the bottom. What was the second stra- 
tum, now becomes the uppermost, is con- • 
densed in its turn, becomes specifically 
heavier, and sinks down as the first sunk. 
All the strata in the lake must necessa- 
rily go through the same process, sinking 
and rising alternately before congelation 
can take place ; but where the water, as 
in Loch Catherine, is one hundred and 
thirty fathoms deep, the uppermost strata 
receive their original temperature long; 
before they reach the bottom, rise again 
in their turn ; and in such climates as 
ours, the process goes on for ever, and 
prevents actual congelation. 

The torrents of rain, which descended* 
in going to the Trossachs, certainly add* 
ed to the awful grandeur of the scenery j 
for the clouds sometimes swept over the 
mountains, then encircled them in all 
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their majestic wildncss, and the sun- 
beams every now and thei* gleaming on 
their sides, and playing on the surface, 
of the glittering lakes, with hundreds of 
silver streams pouring in tremendous 
noise down them, only exceeded by the 
heavy peals of thunder echoing from 
mountain to mountain, were so sublimely 
fine, as scarcely to make travellers wish 
for a more tranquil day ; for the variable- 
ness of the weather did not deter several 
others from visiting the Trossachs ; and 
it was pleasant, in so sequestered and 
wild a place, to be hailed by those, who, 
like myself, had journeyed from their 
country and their home, to gaze upon 
the magical wonders of the now. cele- 
brated Loch Catherine. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following Poeni, by the justly celebrated Btravi, 
has been transmitted to me, since tie preceding part 
of this Work was printed / and as it was never before 
published, I hope the Reader will not feel dissatisfied 
at finding it here. ' 

SKETCH OF AN EPISTLE 

to 

R. GRAHAM, ESQ. OF FINTRAt. 

Fintrat, my stay in worldly strife, 
Friend o' my muse, friend of my life, 

Are ye as idle *s I am ? 
Come then, wi' uncouth, kintra flcg, 
O'er Pegasus I'll fling my leg, 

And ye shall see me try him. 

I'll sing the seal Dniinkumg bears, 
Who, left the all-important cares 

Of Princes and their darlings j. 
And bent on winning borough towns, 
Came shaking Itaods wi' wabster louns, 

And kissing barefit carlins. 
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Combustion through our boroughs rode, 
Whistling his roaring pack abroad, 

Of mad, unmuzzled lions ; 
As Queensberry buff and blue unfuri'd, 
And Westerba' and Hopeton hurlM 

To every Whig defiance. 

But Queensberry, cautious, left the war 
Th' unmanner'd dust might soil his star, 

Besides, he hated bleeding ; 
But left 'behind him heroes bright, 
Heroes in Cesarean fight, 

Or Ciceronian pleading* 

O, for a throat like huge * M onsmeg, 
To muster o'er each ardent Whig 

Beneath Drumlanrig's banner* 
Heroes and heroines commix, 
All in the field of politics, 

To win immortal honor. 

M'Murdo and his lovely spouse, 

(Th* enamoured laurels kiss her brows,) 

Led on the loves and graces ; 
She won each gaping burgess 9 heart, 
While he, all-conquering, play'd his part 

Among tKeir wives and lasses* 

* A cannon of uncommonly large calibre. 
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* Craigdarroch led a light-arm 'd corps, 

Tropes, metaphors, ami figure pour, ' 

Like Ilecla streaming thunder; 
t Glenriddel, skill'd in rusty coins 
Blew up each Tory's dark designs, 

And'har'd the treason under. 

In either wing two champions fought, 
J Redoubted Staig who set at nought * 

The wildest savage Tory ; . 
And Walsh who ne'er yet fiinch'd his ground, 
High wav'd his magnum bonum-rouud 

With Cyclopean fury. 

§ Miller brought up th* artillery ranks, 
The many- pounders of the Banks* 

Resistless desolation. 
|| While Maxwel ton, that baron bold, 
**' Mid Lawson's port entrench'd Uis bold, 

And threaten'd worse damnation. 

* Alexander Ferguson, of Craigdarroch, Esq. Advocate, 
celebrated in Boras'* Poem of the Whistle. 

t Robert Riddel, of Glenriddel, Esq. and of Fjiar's Carte. 

X David Hay, Esq. Provost of Dumfries. 

$ Patrick Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton. 

|| The late Sir Robert Lawrie, of Maxwelton, Bart, also 
celebrated in the poem of the Whistle. 

'** Mr. Wm. Lawson, Wine-merchant, Dumfries. 
L 2 
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To these, what Tory hosts oppos'd ; 
With these, what Tory warriors clos'd, 

Surpasses my describing. 
Squadron?, extended long and large, 
With furious speed rush to the charge, 

Like raging devils driving. 

What verse can sing !— What prose narrate ! 
The butcher deeds of bloody fate, 

Amid this mighty tulaie ! 
Grim horror grin*d ; pate terror roar'd, 
As murther at his thrapple shor'd ; 

And hell mix'd in the braliic ( 

As Highland craigs, by thunder cleft 
When lightnings fire the stormy lift 

Hurl down wi f crashing rattle i 

As flames amang a hundred woods % 

■ As headlong foam a hundred floods; 

Such is the rage of buttle. 

The stubborn Tories dare to die: 
As soon the rooted oaks would fly, 

Before th* approaching fellers. 
The Whigs come on like ocean's roar^ 
. When all his wint'ry billows pour 

Against the Puctmn Duller*. • 
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Lo, from the shades of death's deep right* 
Departed Whigs enjoy the fight, . * " .*- 

And think on former daring 1 ... 
The muffled murtherer of Charles. 
The Magna Charta flag unfurls, 

All deadly guies its bearing. 

Nor wanting ghosts of Tory fame ;. 

Bold Scrimgeour follows gallant Graham— 

Auld Covenanters shiver— 
(Forgive 1 , forgive, inuch-wrong'd Montrose ! 
While death and hell engulph thy foes, 

Thou liv'st on high for ever I) 

Still o'er the field the combat burns, 
The Tories, Whigs, give way by turns,— 

But fate the word has spoken— 
For woman's wit, or strength of man, 
Alas ! can do but what they can, 

The Tory ranks are broken ! 

O, that my een were flowing burns ! f 

My voice a lioness that mourns 

Her darling cub's undoing ! , 

That I might greet, that I might cry, 
While Tories fall, while Tories fly, 

And furious Whigs pursuing I 
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What Whig but wails the good Sir James; 
Dear to his country, by the names 

Friend, Patron, Benefactor! 
Not Pulteney'b wealth can Pulteney save f 
And Hopeton falls, the generous, brave ! 

And Stewart, bold as Hector ! 

Thou, Pitt, shalt rue this overthrow; 
And Thurlow growl a curse of woe; 

And Melville melt in wailing ! 
Now Fox and Sheridan rejoice ! 
And Burke shall sing, " O Prince, arise f 

Thy power is all-prevailing V 

For your poor friend, the Bard, afar 
He hears, and only hears the war— 
&c. &c. &c. 
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The following Verses wen written by the late Robert 
Ferguson, during an excursion on a party of plea- 
sure from Glasgow to Dumfries, about the year 1778 
or 1779* They were never published in any edition 
of that poet's works, and as they illustrate what I 
have said of the Nith and Dumfries, p. 67. vol. 1. 
I have inserted them as an Appendix. 



The gods, sure, in some canny hour 
To bonny Nith ha'e ta'en a tour, 
Where bonny blinks the caller flow'r 

Beside the stream, 
And, sportive, there ha'e shewn their pow'r 

In fairy dream ! 

Had Kukfcll* here button* the gate, 
The beauties on Dvmvriw that wait, 
He'd never turn'd &is canker'd pate, 

O' satire keen, 
When ilka thwg's sae trig and feat 

To please the een ! 

* Charchin the poet 
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I ken the stirrah loo'd fa' weel 
Amang the drinking loons to reel, 
On claret brown, or porter sweel, 

Whilk he could get, 
After a shank o' beef h'd peel 

Hi« craig to whet* 

• Marshall's and Bushby's then had found 
Some kitchen gude to lay the ground, 
Or Cheshire mites with skill to hund 

And (ley awa' 
The heart-scad, or a scud o* wund 

Frae stamach raw ! 

Had Horace liv'd, that pleasing sinner, 
Wha loo'd good wine to sin'd his dinner, 
His muse, tho' dowf, the de'il be in her, 

Wi' blithest sang, 
The drink wou'd round Parnassus rin her 

Ere it were lang I 

Mae mair he'd sung to auld Macaenas, 

The blinking een o' bonny Venus ; 

His leave, at aoce, ha wou'd ha e ta'en Us 

For claret here, 
Whilk Jove and*' his god* still rain us, 

Frae year to year ! 

* Two noted vintners; the on* at the Kings Anns, and 
the other at the George. - 



O ! Jove, man, gk's $otne orra pence, 
Mair siller, and a wje mair sense^ 
I'd big to thee a raral spence, 

And 'bide a thinner, 
A lid cauld frae saul and body fenc* 

Wi* frequent brimmer I 



SIR W. WALLACE. 

Every thing relating to Wallace* since the ap- 
pearance of Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs* hflsprowd 
*o interesting to *he Public, that I am itdttOfed to 
intwt the two following authentic anecdotes: 

Henry, the minstrel, introduces the Bard of 
ErcekkHijQC in the History of Wallace. Weajfetoidf 
by this romantic biographer, that the Scottish cham- 
pion having slain the Lord Hemes' steward, was 
imprisoned in the town of Ayr by the English, then 
master of the country. Here Wallace suffered every 
hardship till his health sunk under it. His jailor, 
finding him in a swoon, concluded that he was dead, 
and gave orders that his body should be dragged out 
of prison, and thrown upon a dunghill. Wallace's 
nurse removed him from thence, with an intention of 
doing the last honors to his body. She observed* 
however, a palpitation at the heart ; and finding his 
hfe not entirely extinguished, she. carried the chain.- 
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pion of Scotland to her cottage, and took measure* 
for his recovery and concealment. The servant of 
the minister arrived with the heavy tidings that he 
had seen Wallace's corpse thrown out of the prison ; 
and affirmed- that she death of Wallace was certain, 
for that a poor woman- had taken away his body to 
be buried. The servant was dispatched to the cot- 
tage, to procure further intelligence ; and after tak- 
ing a solemn oath of secrecy, the nurse shewed him 
the Knight of Ellerslie. 

Mr. John Blair, of the family of Blair of Balthay- 
©ck, in Perthshire, was a fellow student with .Wal- 
lace at school, in Dundee, In 1292. He became the 
constant companion of Wallace, who put great con* 
idence in him. He took priest** orders in Paris, 
where he went to finish his education. After Wal- 
lace's death he is said to have become a monk in 
Dunfermline Abbey, and to have joined Mr. T. 
Grey in writing a Latin history of Wallace, to which. 
Henry often refets. 



THE TROSSACHS, 

The principal Scene in Scott's " Lady of the Lake." 

It was in the year 1790, the Trossachs first be- 
came known. Until that period there was only a 
i\oad through the heart of the Trossachs by the foot 
of the Peak called Benean ; and the road, was onto 
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rendered passable by placing sticks over the swamp. 
The present road along the. side of the lake was 
made at the expence of government in 17G8 ; but 
even long after that period, it was only travelled 
over by the people, carrying bark, oak, and wood, to 
the neighbouring towns, who were inhabitants on 
the borders of the lake, and were considered as rude 
and uncivilized, as the spot they inhabited was re- 
mote and inaccessible. And it is a fact, that till the 
year 1790, the minister of Callander was the only 
stranger who had ventured to visit this sequestered 
place, who, as mentioned in page 201, was the first 
person that brought them into notice in his Statistical 
Account of Callander* 
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